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PREFACE 





atures of the European Middle Ages is the process by which, 





‘One of the most remarkabl 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Western Europe became possessed of Latin ver 
juded works by 








phy: the 





of most of the works of Grece 
Aristotle, Euclid, Ptolemy, and Galen, which were originally written in Greek and subse 
Ar tian, Muslim, 


rs, such as Avicenna, Averroes, and Maimonides. The new material in 


Arabic science and phil 


bic, as well as works composed in Arabic by C 








and Jewish scho 
tensified a passion for study in the twelfth-century schools and helped create the new uni 
vVenities of the thirteenth century, in the process transforming the foundations of medieval 


thought, The broad outline of these developments is well established: an early interest 








in astronomical and mathematical texts developed into a fascination with medicine and 
natural philosophy more generally in the second half 0 


of translation were Spain for material in Arabic, and Sicily and Constantinople for mate 








rial from Greek. Many of the translators are well known, and a few—such as Gerard of 
Cremona (d. 1187) oF Burgundic larly productive. The bulk 
he translation effort was over by 1200, but significant additions to L 
lowed by such men as Michael Scot, Wil 





Pisa (d. 1193}—were parti 








in knowle, 











Were still being made in the century that 
of Me 


sbeke, and Armengaud Blais 












s from Arabic by Constantine 





the African just before 1100 mark the beginning sransmission process. They fu 


with Greek-Latin translations made in sc 





1 of works loosely 





thern Italy into the collecti 


medicine (later, articella) that soon became the nucleus for a loose system 





known as the 





at Salerno, Translations by Burgundio and Gerard in the second half 





of medical teachit 





‘of Galenic works available in Latin 





of the twelfth century greatly expanded the num 


(exg., De ingenio sanitatis, De simplici medicina, De complexionibus, De crisi) and added 





to them the great authorities of the Arabic-language tradition, including Avicenna, Abul 





ceasis, and Rhazes. In the thirteenth century, the medical faculties of the newly establis 
hors, as 





scially Montpellier, also began to incorporate these 





universities, Paris and 











Well as Aristotle, into their teaching and cre sophisticate 





h early modem times. Of course, in the end, 





.dical theory that would persist down throu; 








ii decisions made long before by the twelfth-century 





the theory was shaped by the lingui 


translators, who had varied widely in their ability to work with a second language: Burgun- 
dio could read Greek himself, whereas (at least at the beginning of his career) Gerard bad 


Jated the Arabic into a romance vernacular, which 








had to work with a collaborator who tra 
Gerard t 








Tis quite surprising that in this history that centers on the transmission of texts, the 


ttle close study. Most of the new Latin texts of 





texts themselves should have received so 





the twelfth century have never been carefully edited, and scholars have to read them in cor 








rupt sixteenth-century editions, which often de 
at because the few editions that 
which they 


II the harder tc 
Arabic or Greek sources fr 
4k carefull modern editions than 





sions. The mechanics of translation are 








xis ared with the 
were taken, Indeed, even more of the Arak 


do their Latin translations. Of the seventy-odd works tran 




















ted by Gerard 














Tran: 





ing a Text Through Three Langs 








for example, fewer than a third have been given modern Latin editions, and most of those 


fail to compare the Latin systematically with the Arabic text on which they were based. 





This means that the core of the transmission process remains to be studied and under 
stood, The technique of the translators, 
ments, and their lim 
for the content of future European intellectual life—cannot be known until the texts them- 





ir proficiency, their word choices, their achieve 


tations —with all the consequences that these entailed for meaning and. 





selves have been carefully edited 





nd compared. We have begun to understand something 
Of the lives and broad social contexts of individual translators like Gerard of Cremona or 
Stephen of Antioch, but only when we study their translations in detail and comprehen: 





sively, against the framework of the w 





will we be able to get into 





ks they are translating 





their minds and identify the technic ticular translation as their 


own. Obvious difficulties stand in the way, of course: knowledge of and access to the rel: 





devices that stamp a pa 
evant Arabic, Greek, and Latin manuscripts; a facility in all the necessary languages; and 
not least 
unrewardi 






time, energy, and commitment, Text editing seems a relatively unappealing and 


activity to many scholars, 





The study that follows is in part a contribution to this lacuna in translation studies and 
results from a three-way collaboration. It focuses on a short Galenic text, Peri anomalou 
dyskrasias, whose Greek text has recently been edited by Elsa Garcia Novo. One of us (GB) 
has prepared an edition of the Arabic translation made of that work in ninth-century Baghdad 
bby Hunayn ibn Ishiq, basing it on the five known Arabic manuscripts studied in the light of 
the Garefa Novo edition, and has accomp 











it with an English translation of the Arabic 
A second member of our 





up (MM) has prepared an edition of the Latin translation of that 
Arabic version, a Latin translation made in the twelfth century by Gerard of Cremona (the 





Latin version was often ta 





t in the medieval universities, and some eighty manuscripts 
survive). Each of these editions is accompanied by an introduction that provides a look at 
the parent in that work, whe 





her from Greek to Arabic or from 





nnslator’s technique as 





Arubic to Latin, and our various glossaries will help map out the details of their knowledge 





But there is more to the study 0 





\ffered here than these two editions, just as there was more 
to the process of medieval intercultural transmission than a movement from Greek to Arabic 
to Latin, Another ingredient in the process was Hebrew. Jews in eleventh-century Spain 
hhad read Arabic, but those who fled the repressive Almohads and settled in Languedoc ot 





Provence in the twelfth century began to lose cont 





ict with that language, and a few Jewish 






scholars in these new territories be 





an to translate Arabic-language philosophical and sci 





entific works into Hebrew, beginni 





ical Hebrew vocabulary 
‘as they did so, Maimonides Guide to the Perplexed was translated from its original Arabic 
to Hebrew well before his death in 1204, and As 


he creation of a new tec 











bic-Hebrew translations of scientific and 





‘medical literature continued to be produced down to the end of the thirteenth century, But 
by 1300 the transformation of medieval Latin thoug 





and the social prestige of European 
academic institutions had begun to make Latin academic medicine seem desirable to the 
Jews of Provence, and throughout the 





ury (and beyond) we find works of 
Latin scholastic medicine—both original works by medieval Latin authors and Latin trans: 
lations from the Greco-Arabic tradition—bei 





rendered into Hebrew for a non-Latinate 





Jewish audience 





One of these latter was Peri anomalou dyskrasias, whose 





tin translation from Arabic 
hhad bone the title De malitia complexionis diverse. Around 1305, David Castari of Besald in 





Catalunya chose to translate Gerard's Latin version into Hebrew, probably motivated by its con: 
temporary interest to European medical faculties. 


which the third member of 





anuscript of this translation survives, 








ur collaboration (JS) has edited by comparing its transcription 














inst late manuscripts of Gerard’s text. In this third in 
comments not merely on these differences, and on Cast: 
the extent to which Hebrew had developed a technical me 








Again, the relevant gh 





the fourteenth century 
Anyone who reads our stud 





is sure to be continu 





unseen in the background to the three translatic 





reproduce Kuhn’s version of Per u dyskrasias 
th nt to explore the tran 


the recent exemplary edition of that w 





r 
k by Gare 
Her 








reader to any other version of the Greek iti 








Galen's text for what it may contribute 











Novo has made it unthinkable to direct, 











nce, our introduction to the edition 


jpproach to translation, but also on 
al vocabulary by the beginning of 





sensitive to the Greek text lurking 


We hi 

















1 has exp later history of 









that history not only over the three translations that concer us, but + medieval and 
Renaissance Latin versions, providing an overview of the work's history down to 

modem times that surveys a much longer period of time than we cover here. In addition, 
her edition provides the reader with an English trans f the Greck as well as a detailed 






































commentary on the language, structure, and content of 
dents to explore Galen's own thought in exacting de 
{0 appreciate just what three subsequent cultures—Arab 
Short though it is, Galen's Peri anomalou dyskrasi 
De inaequali temperie’) has never been easy for reade 
one of its first expositors at the University of Paris in 
remarkably vague summary of it to his student 
Inthis book On the evil ofan unbalance le 
mplexion as distinct from a natural complexion. 
the considers in how many w 
throughout the whole body or in P 
arising either fe 1 o¢ from che mp 
hows how it arises in P 
the diversity ofthe condi i 
Inthe second... he shows how it o 
Arabi, Hebrew transla 
Temperament), based on K Mark ¢ 
Thomas Linacre (1549). A 
In 2*capitulo quod incipi 
putida et palet quod dit: Georg Mater, “Aus dem Ri 
XI Jahrhundert): Drei B Galen ibe 





Her 


will allow students, 





ic, Latin, and Hebrew—made of it 
(De complexionis diverse 
to summarize. Jean de St. Amand, 
ate thirteenth century, gave a 
G Jers generally an evil 
fn m mie he 














Transmitting a Text Through Three Lan: 








John Redman Coxe gave an only slightly less vague account of itin the mid-nineteenth 





ily means that unseasonable or unfit state of some individual 





By intemperies, Galea appar 


part of the body, or of 





whole system, wh be not actually 





redispases to disease. if 





disease itself. He makes four varieties of it—simple, compound, equal, and unequal. A 
numberof affections are mentioned, seemingly as coming within the scope of this division, 
The modes of 
division ofthe body is given 


and terminates in any part. Sundry anomalies are explained of this temperament, such as 





in ofthis 





peries are described: a 





cise view of bis 








the sense of heat and cold at 





ame time, and of rigors not followed by fever, et 





Neither is of 





ich help to a modern sch 





imterested in understanding C 





thought, but their difficulties in summarizing the work are excusable, for the text is dis: 
ordered, digressive, and elliptical. It is no wonder, perhaps, that medieval readers mined 
it for its specific eo understand it synthetically. Its ar 





fentions and failed to ument is best 
st 10 appreciate what Galen thought he had said, and 


then going back to study earlier elements from the text in the light of that account, When 





understood by reading the endi 








‘we do this, we find that the work is w 





at we might think of as a Galenic nosology—a way 
to classify, through their causes, the majority of diseases from which humankind suffers. 


Reconstructin; 





Salen's thought in this way, we have arrived at the following succinct 


pmalou dyskrasias. Many dises 





in Peri an 





interpretation of his views st 





es, perhaps m 





Galen says here aused by a complexional imbalance or dyscrasia—that is, an excess 


of one or more of the four primary qualities (the hot, cold, dry, or moist). Such a dyscrasia 





can arise from an extemal cause 


as a whi 


example, exercise or climate can overheat the body 








le. It can also come from an internal cause, as when a humoral residue dominated 
by one or more of the four qualities flows int 
body, the hon 


of the fundamental constituents of the 








nembers (that is, those composed of one and the same type of 


material: bones and 





scles and veins and flesh and skin and fut, rather than the hand or 





finger built up from those simplest members). Dyscrasias vary in kind, depending not only 


oon the nature of the in 





lowing humoral qualities, but also on the member into which they 





flow. Along with a qualitative dyscrasia, such humoral influxes also typically produce a 


swelling in the member, such as phlegmon or cancer of erysipe! 





and different influxes, 


ings; for example, phlegmon arises from hot blood. 





proxtuce different kinds 





Local hot dyscrasias (which can arise not only from humoral influxes but also from 
localized humoral putrefaction, which does not entail swelling) are the causes of fevers. 
In such cases, the dyscrasia is not universally distributed throughout the member, but is 





‘unequal,” heterogeneous: most intense at the site of the humoral influx, weaker at the 


periphery of the member, and weaker still in the 






ple members with which the originally 


affected member is connected (as muscles communicate with veins). In fact, it is this het 








in; thus, the pain of the fever called 
‘cold and hot in the body. Ifa hot dyserasia should 








‘epiala’” arises out of the juxtaposition o 


succeed in extending itself thro 





hout the whole body, so that the body is fully and per 
fectly heated, a hectic fever is the result, in which the patient feels no pain since all parts 
of his body are equally hot. 

Galen bi 
swellings (includi 





In this way, although not as systematically expressed as here, 
in this litte treatis 





ions, both fevers and 
le explanatory framework 


ified different pathological condit 





bbeoesece); within a sin 








ohn Redman Coxe, The W TT Galen. Eptom 0, 
Phil 














I. INTRODUCTIONS 


A. The Arabic Translation from Greek by Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873) 


1. Introduction: Hunayn ibn Ishaq and his setting’ 





When the Abbasids came to power in 749, they initiated the translation into Arabic of 


virtually the whole nonliterary scientific output of the ancient Greeks. Their efforts en 








compassed astrology and alchemy and the rest of the occult sciences; arithmetic, geom 








etry, astronomy, and the theory of music; metaphysics, ethics, physics 








ic; and medicine, pharmacology. and veterinary science. This translation activity 


dad, the 








centered in B 





the empire, was unique in its scope 


and scale and lasted for more than two hundred years, until 





re end of the tenth century 
nto the Muslim 


It was helped greatly by the availability of paper, which was introduc 








world shortly after the capture of Samarkan 


aders, merchants 






lite of Abbasid society—caliphs, princes, civil servants and military 






and bankers, and scholars and scientists. Syriac, the language of the Christian popula- 











tion, played a major early role in the process. because until tr 





bic, many works were translated first 





who could translate directly from Greek 


hese translators were Syriac 





into Syriac and into Arabic only later. The vast majority 








peaking Christians who knew Gre 
cientific language 
Foremost among the translators was Hunayn ibn Ishdg al-"Ibadr (809-873), Later 


was a Nestorian Christian hailing from al 





known as Johannitius in the West, Hunays 





he “Prince of Translators.” Bilingual in 
.d medicine in Baghdad under the renowned 


Hira (in modern-day Iraq), who was nicknat 
Arabie and Syr 





physician and translator Yubanna ibn Misiwayb. Hi 


to study Greek, and after returning to Baghdad he began his career a: 
onsorship of the Bana Masa, a 








uurt physician 








wealthy family who patronized learning durin; His activity, along with that 











the field of translation proper, inc 1¢ composition of or 








This introduction is adapted fo uN Gs 
ment in Baghdad and Eury ‘A x London Rout 908); and 
PLE. Pormann and E. Savage-Smith, Mf E tdinbargh 

39-162; and P. E. Pormana, The C M eid 

ce F, Michea " 7 HX w 

Gallen par Hunayn ibn shag, é 

Aniiguné a di. 1D Jacquart(C 3 0 














ig a Text Through Three Languages 


Arabic, and it helped to establish an open intellectual cli 


tions posed by the transmitted k 





nate in which the major ques 

ly debated. Hunayn himself composed 

a number of original works, mainly in medicine, but also in philosophy, meteorology 
y. and linguist 

Hunayn is tr 











ditionally credited wit umber of translations of works on medi 









rematic and even oneiromancy, although recent 





scholarship has shown that many 





these ascriptions are false, such as that of the famous 
dream book of Artemidorus.* We are especially well informed about his translation activi 
ties in medicine thanks t 





his Risdla ila ‘AIT ibn Yahya . .. (Epistle... Concerning the 
Translations of Galen's Works), a detailed survey of the var 
Works as available in his time.’ In 


Hunayn lists a total of 129 Galenic works, of which he had translated abe 





us translations of Galen's 








the Risdla, which survives in two different versions, 





1 hundred, 
nto Arabic for Muslim sponsors of his 








either into Syriac for his Christian colleag 
work like the Band Masi, or into both, He em 
wn al-A°sam—and another student, ‘Isa ibn Yahya 
Neither Hubay3 nor ‘Isa translated from the original Greek, as their knowle 
la poor, but rather f 
they empl 








layed two members of his family—his son 





Ishiiq and his nephew Hubay’ ibn al-Ho: 








of that 











ym Hunayn’s Syriac translations, and in a few cases 





sd Hunayn’s Arabic version as the basis for a tran: 





ation into Syriac, These 








lations are often a valuable tool for reconstructin; 





corrupt Greek text, since the 
Greck manuscripts that were used were often several centuries older and less corrupt than 





2. Hunayn’s Arabic text: FY sa’ al-mizag al-muhtalif 


Hunayn translated Galen's Peri anomalou 


krasias (On the Anome 





s Dyserasia) 


FI sa al-mizag al-mul 





time between 856 and 873, About its 





translation, Hunayn remarks in his Risdla: “It {i.c., Galen's Peri anomalou dyskrasias) 








by Ayyaib.' I had a manuscript of this text in Greek, but I 


















War Hi et vom Traumbuch’?” Die Welt des Islams 13 (1971) 
fir die Kunde des M Brockh dem, Neue Moterialien:u Hunain bn lag’ 
Galen: Bib i, Abana die K Mt 02 (Leiprig: Brockhaus, 1932) F, Kl 
'See Berptr "i 

Ayyi ar-Ruhswt al-Abrat (4. 835), th he natu 3 entitled “Book 
Treasures”: see E P s Taught in Bagh AD. 817 or 
Book D Job of Edessa, S ‘ r paras by A. Mingana (Cambridge 
Hetfer, 1935). He was ata ¢ 8 Gib ita Baba" (, 827) and for his son Bal 








Aba I-Hasan 





did not yet have time to read it. Subsequently, It into Arabi 
ibn Masi, 





had not divided his little work into chapters, and Hunayn seems not to have intro 








Juced divisions into his translation 


1 our study, therefore, we have introduced feaks into our edition of Hunayn 


work is divided in Kuhn’s Gre 





text that correspond to the nine chapters int 
ally into smaller units. When we refe 








edition, chapters that wi 





in these introductions to specific 





The Arabic text is extant in the following manuserip 





1, Istanbul, Ayasofya 3593 (A), fol 52, Magribi script, A-H. 400-600 
(A.D. 1000-1200).!" The manuscript h nly some marginal corrections but also 








f hot superfuitie 
Madrid, Bibliot 





3), Magribi script, early 






















fifteenth century, no foliation." Th part ble due to severe 
staining) was studied in Jewish circles; se he note in Judeo-Arabic that the 
pulsating and nonpulsating ve b ne ss parts (§2.2 
E] Escorial, Real Biblioteca del Mor E), fols. 48b-S3b, Magribi script 
fourteenth century.” The manuscript suf on 

4. El Escorial, Real Biblioteca del Monasterio $79/2 (C), fols. 41b-46a, Magribi script. 
thirteenth century.! The manuscript suffers fn ral corruptions and omission 
ome of which have been corrected nargins. Parts of the last lines in the inner 
lower sections of the text are hard to read due to fading of the ink 

Madrid: Editorial Compl 

Soe F. Guillen Robs, ‘ N Me 
Madrid, 1889), no. CH, 65; HD F W 
male de Madrid (P §), 20-21; S ¢ Anomalon 
See H. PJ. Renaud, L 7 

f i 9; and Garcia 
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tho 292-293 (L),fols. 45r-S0v; Oriental script. 

ead Sead 5." It sulfers from 

2, where it has &. All instead of tll 
and in 34, where it has <! Lida instead of Luc. It has a unique correct reading, namely 
jul in 3.4, where the other manuscripts have 4-42 for Greek dotgen 

6, Paris, Biblioth8que Nationale ar. 2847 (P), fols, 106a-114b; A.H. 
T n in an elaboration by Abd Dj 


Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn abf I-A8’at, who died in A.D. 970. Tbn abi l-A8'at 
nto six chapters, and added small 





5. Lisbon, Academia das Ciencias, Ve 








fourteenth century.'® The manuscript starts at 












(A.D. 1217) 








nanuscript contains Hunayn’s transtat 





copied Hunayn’s translation, divided the te 
while Chapter 4 has some summarizing 


duction to the first chapter 





introductory sentences 
fentences featuring the text itself. For instance, the inu 
ws; “In this chapter he [i.e., Galen] states that an anomalous dyserasia 
dy, in J [explains] why 

s dyserasia,” He also [exp 
ia in general, and how many kinds there are, both 
106a and the colophon 











may happen in the entire 
{ins} the difference between an 














simple and compound.” According to the introduction on fi 
on fol. 114b, he considered 
the Temperament." ‘The manuscript suffers from occasional scribal omissions and 





treatise to be the fourth treatise of Galen's “On 


A summary of the Arabic translation by Thabit ibn Qurra is extant in Istanbul, 


Silleymaniye 3631 Sa-38b 

















1. ALP (of which AP are c 
2. BCE (of which BE are closely related, versus C) 


Our edition is based on A, since it is the oldest manuscript and its readings are generally 
correct. In the case of mistakes and/or corruptions, the other manuscripts have been con- 


ulted, Significant variant readings featuring i manuscripts have been noted in the 


ys. The Arabic text has been 





pared throughout with Galen's Greek text 





in the edition by Garefa Novo. 





















See Baron de Slane, C P 895), $13: Ullmann, Die Medisin im Islam 
u c v stitute of C Studies, 2002), 121-138, at 130; and 








3, Hunayn’s translation technique 











From Hunayn's Risdla, we get a very good impression of hi 
edition.” It appears that he worked very much like scholars today in establishing a criti 
cal text; he corrected older Syriac or Arabic versions by m Greek original. H 

































collected as many manuscripts as ps 
and even Egypt; he then collated the manusc ble of one particular text, selected 
one as the basic text for the edition, and used the other manuscripts for emending cor 
uptions, occasionally inserting at variant readin; the Greek manuscripts 
rand into the text itself. A good impression of his translation technique has been given 
by one of his later admirers, as-Safadi (d. 1363). Contrasting Hunayn’s technique with 
that of those translators who painstakingly translated word for word from the C 
as-SafadT rem: 
This m ad for Wo f Fir c A P 
correspon all Grek word he th Grech 
words remain untranslated. Second. n-one Langu 
not always necessarily e¢ binat 1c other; besides, the 
¢ of metaphors, wh jn tion J 
The second method Is that of H h u 
lexicographer}, and others. Hi b rain 
full meaning. and Ul , mean 
and hence there is no need Huunayn iba | 
Hunayn followed an ancient method of the 5; nnstation tradition, represented b 
Sergius of Rés’aind: trying to render the sense more than is, In onder to clarify th 
the Galenic text, imes changed th le suse, sul 
P an also often used 





1¢ Greek te 


















All these features of his technique recur in his F 
An example of a change in the o he followin 
1.2: Judibe Lise YI gl Couais 3 

his YS pa SI (Gr 
Translation from Brock, “Syriac 
ow did Hunain tba Ibiq and 
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Examples of explanations: 
Libs glbdil ygibigll Upsees y Sanly Jl Saply Gall eben Soe gl seal gin 


Gr.: Toig Hrmedhorg KaROUBEVOIS 





sll_gay Lasall (Gr: oidtaxdpevov 





Gr: vetpe: 6 éott tata) 








(Gr: vunouytos Hav ToD pevpELTOS 
53: yl pay pusdladl (Gr: exis) 
Gl: pally all i lpi Jacl! Gla (Gr: t@perplO tig depo, 





63; Caameall Gl UTpsLadl USLAal LAY (Gr: bier tov Opofov) 





epi ual Lal sll ye (Gr: ém oe pLOVA) 
Bs Caplan gall gall (Gri: 1D rR. 





ellis gd alll 
5 Hymccho 


82: Sal 











84: ae bY al 
Wid: uallail fans cll aall (Gr: 6 sintadog 

1: GM pally Gleb s pas Gl pally sipails ay pall jlall a gl! Uji 
DLs ig paall py gly Mall png gl lly By-oalls pay 





JI 
wig yadll ay slly 





Sagal Gayle pi geal! Agha pun 8 lal pty Ulyie paige dions GIN USY 


(Gr: naparknates th ohemovil. Kapxivos, épuatneis.... EpAns. 






kal J] Casa ll agle I (Ge: 10 petpa 


Tid: cipsils Saucall a 





povt) 


Ibid: Baaly Jy aS jLeadeiblyy » alls 03) ge dS Jlasl ol 





peraPi2Aor Kc GAAoL@BeIN) 





(Grit 


Examples of paraphrase 

















82 all (pi Lass SY.) Gr: 8 Baxforor 
(Gr; o6vBer0s 8° obv ony 

Gl: pha sl yall Gate cya ble (Ge: 028005 

Wid: pre Coson lpednny le GH) Sle psce Suns ated ge Ye Sam gly 
GpIb pa ge Sas ety Lee ls 
(Gr: iftor Gepwod wai Aentod weit Léoveos fl yuZPOd Kat narLE0G, f RaDs 
fox braxerpévon Kyweabar 

amples of the use of two synonyms for one Greek term 


1.2: Bai Wagan for Gr. Char 


31; Upbaadiny Lpan jus for Gr. OAiBovten 
42: Ue ly Ugall 


Ibid: Sdy Bad for Gr. SvoKOAE 





Gr. Kentopepéatatoy 


Wid: ih, Lida for Ge 
Ibid: Usglé Ga for Gr. noncopepés 





52: USiue Gb fi 
$3; USaciuuall Gtil for Gr. teAEms 

















Wid: pag Ys alla mals for Gr dovdduvos 

Whids  Baaly Sle ple Eysieue for Gr. Quote 

Ibid: galls al¥l for Gr. G86vn 

Ibid: ay Ys all leas uu! for Gr. fexovor 

Ray cna es 5 Ss fee Gee ptty oa at 
63: RDU Sauuie for Gr. @BaptiKo' 


Tid: <gaatis das for Gr. mp 
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bid: %sLAdl USLaall -LAAYL for Gr bude tv Sporwv 
Ibid: littl 
2: glé's Suu for Gr. Céoavt0s 


or Gr. 2-yoUow 


lly for Gr. dvenpemis 








ol goals all Ga 


Tid; eoclly lV} i all for Gr. 6BGvns aitiay 





9.2: pully ble! for Gr. xodexonépe 


establish that Hunayn’s Arabic text 





We might add, finally, that Garcia Novo was a 


contained additions that reflec 


Greek edition 


«d Galen's original text and needed to be inserted into her 








1 snail if. <meivTo 
13: Lil 

Tide: pach ot 

Ibid: JS3! = Gr. evovijoen <oe 

2.2: Epil = Gr xopag <nevite 

6.1: appl pie ga Ls gle = Gr. fi yuxpértepov 


8.3: Sle ple = Gr. <xerrée tty Stadeowv 


teresting problem. In §8.1, where all the 





One of her emendations raises a particularly 
ithout inflammation occurring in “the colon or the teeth 





Greek manuscripts refer to pain w 
{686vterg]," she found that two copies of Hunayn’s Arabic text (AP) speak of “the colon 
1s a result, she emended dd6vtas to pxers”" How 


or the testicles [ yaiSi¥!]" instead, 
er Arabic manuscripts (BCLE) do in fact read “teeth 


ever, she did not consider that four 
[gjluas¥Il" at this point, and since she acknowledges (p. 245) that there is independent 
n and in the teeth had a common element 








evidence that Galen believed that pain in the co 
(De di TILS), we have concluded that the actual reading of the Greek manuscripts 
here, G66vt0C, is more likely to quently reads (lias! 


with BCLE 




















B, The Latin Translation from Arabic by Gerard of Cremona (d. 1187) 


1. Introduction: Gerard of Cremona and his ec 





rulers established 
ph, Yet a 





The Islamic invasion of Visi 
cociety, al-Andalus, had establ 
themselves at Cordoba, and in the early tenth century assumed the title of cal 

ak up into smaller king: 


nthic Spain began in 711, ani 





hed itself in the peninsula, Its Umayy: 











hundred years later, the caliphate had collapsed and begun to 

















ns of faifas, and at the same time the Chi ngs in the northwest of the peninsula 
were beginning to extend their power south ra time, the valley of the river Duero 
provided a Kind of de facto boundary between the two worlds, but a permeable one. Th 
king of Ledn-Castile, Alfonso VI (1065-1109), began in the 1070s to repopulate the land! 
‘outh of the Duero, with the tacit acquiescence of the Muslim ruler of the 10 Toledo 
just beyond. When that ruler was assassinated, Alfonso decided to try to seize the territory 
for himself, which he did in 1085. With this act, he not only gave his kingdom its largest 
ity, he brought back into Christian hands the mi wehbishopric of the old 











Visigothic realm, 


Alfonso looked south to extend his kingdom, but h 









himself with the Cluniac movement that had begun i 





Cluniac monasteries began to cover Leon and Castile; the first archbishop of Toledo ap- 





pointed after its recovery was, indeed, a Cluniac monk, Bernard de Sedirac (d. 1125). The 





King ensured papal support by decrecing (in 1080) thatthe old Visigothic liturgy maintain 
in Muslim Toled 


the Roman rite. In tum, the popes encouraged in various ways the sending of money and 





by its tolerated Christian inhabitants, Mozarabs, should be replaced by 


Pyrenees into Christian Spain in order to consoli 





‘men (knights and clerics both) 











date and extend the reconquest—as it were, in a prelude to the First Crusade of the 1090s 
The cathedral was the natural center of intellectual acti the newly Christian ¢ 
of Toledo, It was governed by a chapter dominated by ming churchmen who had 
come to LeGn-Castile from elsewhere and who inevit relatively little in common 
with their Mozarub communicants, who in these first generations spoke Arabic as well a 
Romance," But by the middl atury, th hints that the cathedral clergy 
Were becoming interested in Ai age texts that might be relevant 








to theological issues, in particular texts dealing with p and with the “spirits” of 





its cif king 





Galenic medicine. Toledo had been a gre fic learning unde 


and Arabic manuscripts of scient been hard to come by. The eatli 








est sign is the dedication by a certain J Ie to the second postconquest archbishop 
Toledo, Raymond de la Sauvetat (d. 1152; another Cluniac ranstation of Qusti 
ibn Laga’s work De differentia spiritus et anime. It was followed a little later, probably in 





the 1150s, by a translation of Avicenna’s discussion of the soul in his encyclopedic Sh 
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prepared by a cathedral archdeacon, Dominicus Gundissalinus, in collaboration with 
Avendauth,” who was probably Abraham ibn Dadd, a Jewish re 
Almohads who had taken control of al-An uth read the Arabic words and 
the Romance vernacular, and Gundissalinus translated the vernacular 
into Latin. Thus at midcentury Toledo possessed both Arabic-language scientific texts and 
a community of scholars interested in encouraging 

The twelfth century is famously an 


yee from the intolerant 








translated then 





their transla 








of translation, when many translators, all over 
Europe, from Greek as well as from Arabic, sou 








ht to make Greco-Arabic learning avail 
able in Latin to the new schi 





of northern Europe.* But Toledo stands out because one 
everal decades working there in the second half of the century—Ge 





individual who spen 





ind of Cremona—has become iconic of the entire movement. His friends and associates 





mpressed by his efforts that after his death they drew up a brief account of 


his achiev 





nt, and this litle bio-bibliography has established him historically as a truly 


distinctive figure, in a way reminiscent of Hunayn three hundred years before. We can infer 











from this account that he was born in 1114, and 1 


hoped to find Ptolemy's Almagest th 


he left Italy for Toledo because he 





re, Ifthe tale is true, it shows that Europe's contacts 
with Castile were already building Toledo up as a potential center of scientific knowl 





edge. Exactly when he arrived we do not know, but by 1157 he had been made a canon 


of the cathedral, and his future there w 





secure. He died thirty years later, with 
(according to the list drawn up by his friends) more than seventy Arabic-Latin translations 





of philosophical, scientific, and medical works to his credit 


The translation: 





named in the list are grouped under explicit headings: dialectica, as 
rologia. phylosophia, fisica, alchimia, and geomantia, Charles Burnett has proposed that 
18 that they are meant in part to supply the 


students of the liberal arts, and beyond that, f 





they reveal a deliberate und consci 














a at least, to make 





available to Latin readers the Aristotelian texts recommended by the philosopher al-Firabf 
in his work On the Classification of the Sciences, Which Gerard also translated.’ Although 
Gerard's colleague Gundissalinus was 


of Arabic philos 


multancously continuing his own translations 






iphical writings (inc sly, al-Farabi’s treatise), he chose to 





stay away from Aristotle’s writings, apparently leaving them to Gerard. Fisica in this list 





refers to medicine, and Gerard's medical translations were as influential as any he pro- 


duced: twenty-five in total, including ten works by Galen as well as the enormous Canon 


al surveys by RI 





of Avicenna, the Chiru 





of Albucasis, and two prac 





azes, the Liber 





ad Almans: 





mand the Liber divisionum. Within a hundred years, European medical facul 
ties would be grounding the training of students in these texts, as the Canon and what Luis 


Garcia Ballester 





called “the new Galen” began ninate curricul 








Already in Gerard’s lifetime, visitors from 





he north were coming to Toledo to see him 





at work or to 








uscripts of the new science and medicine to take away with them. 


The Englishman Daniel of Morley has left an often-quoted account of his experiences th 





of how he had been disappointed by the content of studies at Paris and had left for Toledo, 
famous for its study of the natural sciences by t 





wisest philosophers in the world, and had 











‘Century Montpellicr:in Test 
P Jutta Kollesch ed. KD. Fischer. 





ind with a priceless quantity of books. His lan 
ucted as a kind of 
jis Mozarab assistant Galippus 





subsequently returned to E even sug 






might have bee sminar 


rests that Gerard's t 
‘as Gerard translated into Latin the Romance wor 


used by Gundissalinus and Abendauth), 











Js that 


rr 
was translating out of Arabic (the same procedur 








suditors were commenting on the language and debating the meaning of the results 











Three Latin translations of G anomatou dysk 





eval manuscripts, One, beginning “Inequ: ia fit quidem,” is attributed to Niccold 
da Rega’ phon and is said to have been capitularus by 
Francesco da Piemonte; like all Nice i 


A second, beginning “Inequalis distemperantia fit aliquando,” has been identified by Elsa 






jo (fourteenth century) in the col 





translations, it was made from a Greek 0 





jetro d'Abano, who also worked 





Garefa Novo in three manuscripts; she attributes it t 
rom a Greck text,’ The third, beginning “Malitia complexionis diverse quandoque,” is 





ys by Gerard of Cremona that his 


Liber Galieni de maliti 


anonymous in the manuscripts, but the list of 








sucii attached to his biography includes an 





i.” which must surely refer to this version.* We have edited 





‘omplexionis diverse tractatu: 





ithere under that title, which is also the title ordinarily given to it in manuscripts 


Even though the overall plan of De malitia complexionis diverse may not have been en 





rely clear to readers, the fact that it referred repeatedly to various fevers and their cause 





made it of great interest to medieval physicians and no doubt helped make the treatise an 





important part of the “new Galen” that emerged as the expanded basis for medical study 


at European universities circa 1300. Although 0 » formal commentaries on the work 





are kniown to have survived, by Amau de Vilanova and Dino del Garbo, it was listed as on« 
the Galeni 





of the required books in the Montpellier curriculum of 1309, and it was one 


n of Saint-Amand f 








works summarized by 


Ny 





any manuse f Gerard’s Latin translation: Garcia 























Novo has identified eighty-five.” The text underwent a number of changes as it was cop- 
ied and recopied, and a complete collation of all the sources has seemed 10 us not to be 
worthwhile, In preparing our edition, therefore, we made a preliminary collation of half a 
lozen manuscripts of in version—chosen at random, but all, as it happened, of the 
0M ¢ 
r 7m Morley 
Bureit, "Coheren 
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fourteenth century—and compared their readings with the text of the Arabic translation 





prepared by Hunayn ibn Ish 





g. This process brought to light « num 
nf 
of a much larger number of manuscripts. This led to 





of passages in the 








g to show marked discrepancies from Hunayn’s text, and we then focused on 





these passages in a partial colla 








n of three copies of the text, all of the first quarter of the thirteenth century 


which consistently preserved readings clearly conforming to the Arabic 




















A = Paris, BN n, x 2 Cluny 71, in ably accomplished 
cribal an 
H = London, British Library Hi 53v-S6v; in an informal scholar’s cursive 
Probably French, . 1200. The library's online catalogue dates it variously to“2nd half 
the 13h century” and 10 “i ceot” A digital version of the manuscript is 
accessible at bitp:/www bl uk/manuscripes/Viewer aspx refharley_ms_5425_{053v 
O = Vatican City. BAV Ottob. 1158, fols. 86-884; a scholar’s hand, perhaps Halian, 
first quarter of thirteenth 
A full collation of these three confirmed their general fidelity to the Arabic. The edition 
of the Latin translation that follows in part IT of this study is based primarily on the Paris 





‘manuscript, but the readings of the other two have also been report 





3. Gerard's translation technique 


On the face of it, it is surprising that comparatively little close attention has been given to 


Gerard of Cremona’s technique 





anslation; after all, his versions of Arat 





philosophi- 
cal, scientific, and medical writings were arguably the foundation of the European intel 
Jectual revival of the High Middle Ages. Of the very few relatively close-grained studies 





fhnique, ones that actually reflect on his vocabulary and his choice of words, 








ical (including astronomical) texts, and 


scholars have been ambivalent about his skills.” Paul Kunitzsch, who has carefully stud. 








ied Gerard's translation of Ptolemy's Almagest, has spoken somewhat disparagingly of his 
‘klavische Wortlichkeit;"" yet he has conceded that that very literalness prevented Gerard 
from making major errors in translation, even though his misreading of individual words led 








ies" Ant 
| features of Gerard's translation of al-Nayrizi’s commentary on Euctid’s Ele 





the most ridiculous absurditi y Lo Bello’s comments 








‘ments are perhaps slightly more positive: he refers more tolerantly to Gerard's "Arabism: 
perhap P 


(instances when, by his 





teralness, Gerard fails to repro 





exactly the implications of the 





Arabic terms), cites passages where he displays richness as well as px 











Despite its promising i dy by L Opet. Zi Gerhard yon Cremon 

. Kunitasch, Der A . f ¢ , r lscher 
0 w Ht 

dem, "Geran Tran R E Jin Cremona 0 
Pizzamiglio (Cremona: Bib rs 


A. Lo Bell ¢ N Book tof Euclid “Elements 





Introductions 


Michael Weber, however, on the basis of his comparative study of two Latin translations 


nd Dominicus Gundissalinus) of al-Parabi’s introduction to the philosophical 





by Gerard 





es, Gerard's “me 
syntactical 


sciences, offers a rather harsher assessment. For one thing, he decl 
n inartistic Latin and 











ical, word-for-word translating . . . produ 












Mo 
above all (as Weber insists), he ¢ 





1 the different forms of the Arabic verb 


nal wordin he failed te imple idiomatic usa 








J not appreciate 





have significantly different and regularly simply adopted the meaning of the root 


form (form I). For Weber, Gerard's errors are so egregious that he must never have reread 











uld have caught his mistake 
stical and philosophical translations played a central role in 
pean 


his translations, otherwise he w 
Altho 
the growth of thirteenth-century scholasticism, his contribution to the revival of Eu 


Gerard's math 








medical learning was even more critical: the translations ascribed to him include the works 





of Galen, Avicenna, Rhazes, Albucasis, and others, 
of academic Latin medicine in the thirteenth century. Nevertheless, his medical transla. 





tions have attracted relatively little interest. This lack of attention may be due in part to the 





only of his translations, but of the Arabic texts that 





inaccessibility of scholarly edit 








underlie them. Of the twenty-odd medical works he is supposed to have tr 








than a quarter of his total output), only three of the Latin products have sc 





Yet even in the absence of such critical editions, Danielle Jacquart, the one scholar 





who has addressed Gerard's medical translations, has ventured to put forward some 


thing unique. She has looked closely at manuscripts and printed versions of Latin work: 








attributed to him—most notably Avicenna’s Canon, Rhazes’ Liber ad Almansorem, and the 
Breviarium or Practica of Serapion—and she has compared them with Arabic manuscripts 
of the same works. On this basis, she has evolved what is in effect a systematization of the 


features that appear to define Gerard's translation technique, a systematization drawn from 





the medical translations but potentially applicable to those of other subjects as well.” We 








4) First, the translations are extremely literal, They maintain the word order of the origi 


nal Arabic, and consistently render Arabic nouns, verbs, and even conjunctions and 


particles, always with the same Latin word 








b) As a consequence of this literalism, they often misunderstand and fail to convey the 





zense of an Arabic idiom. 


©) Asa further consequence, their style is heavy and lumbering. Repetitive phrases in 








Arabic are repetitive in Latin, with no attempt at a variation in phraseology to give 


relief to the reader 





d) Gerard's evident concer for exactitude meant that, when faced with an unfamiliar 


Arabic word or one for which there was no obvious Latin equivalent, he tended to fall 


back Arabic 




















Three Language 





osses of vary 





translations attributed to Gerard include explanatory gi 
y a reader of Arabic, possibly the t 
Gerardian style 


€) A number of tl 
lator himself 





ing extent evidently composed 


If'so, this is a further feature of tl 





izes that there may be a certain variability or range within each of 





Jacquart recog 
these characteristics, but she suggests that this variability might supply a key to under 
veloped 

ures h 


n skills over the course of his 








tandin, 





ye way in which Gerard 





ave been commented on individually by 





career, As we have seen, most of thes 


historians looking at Gerard's nonmedical translations, but by drawi 








this way she has provided an extremely useful framework for assessing any translation 


ascribed to him, even if it carries with it a comparatively negative assessment of his work 


Let us see how well it might apply to his translations of the Galenic works (which were 





«d) by examining his version of Galen's De 





not included among those Jacquart ex 





‘malitia complexionis diverse and testing her model by looking for her proposed features 








Two of these features do not characterize De malitia to any degree. It is perhaps not 


rk: explanatory 





of this ysse might have 








surprising that (e) is not an 


veemed unnecessary for such a brief and relatively nontechnical text. Even so, there are a 





hether we see a remark interpolated by the trans 
nors, and the Latin 


few passages where we might wonder 











lator himself. In 4.3, the text speaks of the retention of putrefyin; 
goes beyond the Arabic in a gloss, “in interioribus scilicet." In 8.2, where the fever known 


ne” (ei), MS A preserves an early gloss “id est 





as epiala is spoken of as attacking “son 
patienti,” which may have been widespread in early 
ition by the fourteenth century. (We will com: 


textual tradition.) Still 








anuscripts, because it has become 








largely incorporated into the manuscript t 


her possible addition by Gera 






alitia like the anslatorial comments that 





there is certainly nothing in the De 





characterize many of his other works, 


Moreover, (d) transliterations are also almost entirely lacking here, We have found 








in De malitia, One oc 





only two instances of a transcribed or transliterated Arabic word 











curs in 2.2, where Galen explained that the hand was composed of the wrist (karpos), 
metacarpals (metakarpia), and fingers; Hunayn had rendered these respectively as ju; 
wrist,” Jacke “comb” (coining by simile a new anatomical term to illustrate the sep 





ers.” Gerard had no trouble with 





tion of the individual metacarpals), and. gala 
pears to have had difficulty in finding Latin anatomi 
in, and did $0, 





ther two. He could translate Jabs literally as pe 








but he could not do the same for Aus, and simply transcribed it as rascera.”" In this case 





he seems to have fallen back ona t 
second transliterated word we have come upon in De malitia is siphac (lise), in 3.3, 





itoneum, but th nal with Gerard. It goes 








used to refer to the pe 











Geran’ translation of Atkins De Amau de Vilanova, A JMR, McVaugh, 
Araldide V Opera Medica ¢ c University of Granada, 1975), 294-295, 
Hk th r 4 Avicenna’s Canon: ef. "De anatomia 

nd "De anatomia plate” Conon vet Hildesbeim: Olms, 1964), (0. 

















wack to Constantine the African and the late eleventh centur was in wide currency 


by Gerard's day 





Indeed, one might wonder whether Gerard had made something of an effort to search 
.t meaningful Latin equivalents for Arabic terms rather than fall back on translitera 
ion. In 1.2 and 9.1, he emplayed the word jenus to translate Ar. 2Si, meaning an 








ng sore, a term that had been used by Hur nder Galen's word gcryé5anva. 





devouring ulcer) in Peri anomalou dyskrasias Jhnical term estiomenus (or the 














Greek & 








sek 


fr 1g €aPLSpevos—tha 





cers and was evidently d 
corroding ulcer—as defined by Galen in Ad Glauc. 11.1. It was perhaps via the old C 









Jation of this text that it had entered Latin medical liter 
Gale 


ord, and he seems to have made the identification consi 


Latin tran 





Jition hidden behind 





the Arabic 
he either had a 


mporary Latin technical term to 











10d knowledge of cont 





someone who did. 






Another possible example of his access to Latin medical terminology is his choice of th 
word epiala to render Ar. lLail. It seem: ik his is Gerard's Latin translitera 
tion of the Arabic infidlis than that the Greek word (1) transliterated by Hunayn hi 
independently made its way into medical L nd that Gerard was applying it 








correctly, As more and more of his medical translations are stud 





more about the extent of his terminological s 








Ab l-Maist: The F Leiden: Bil, 1998). 
near Lat 

Galen O} CGk iL ¢ 
parently noth pr pope voreny si 

















mmitting a Text Through Three Languages 


These two features may be missing in De malitia, but the other three h 
Jacqui 





tare certainly present. We will consider them in turn, 


) Gerard's generally wond-f 








ipproach in this text is obvious, and helps us ex 
usion in his translation: Where, in 5.2, the Arabic text 
Tatitude,” the Latin speaks 
sible that at this point Gerard Saw 32 in his 


plain away at least one appare 











d of intentum, but it is at least pos: 





nuscript rather than 43 3¢, It might be 
remarked that his maintenance of the structure of the Arabic sentences in the Latin ver 


sion was often acco 





hed with little sense of awkwardness, despite what might ap- 


pear to be a process of mechanical 





ibstitut 





n. Thus, for example, his replacement of 
nt and ef 
equivalences noted by Jacquart in the Canon— Sly 

verum, Je = immo, \ly = cumgue—are not found in De malitia, for the words verum and 
immo are never employed there, an 





Arabic by Latin particles—connective, mal 
fective 





nd focal—was generally intell 





mlerestingly, a number of th 











sponds 10 iss, Particularly 
distinctive in the latter work is ¥} = verumtamen. A number 


Gerard's preferred terms as 





fied by Jacquart (donec, semita) do tum up frequently in De malitia, alt 






penitus 
ular favorite there, but such frequencies 
obviously depend on the character of the Arabic text being translated, Still, one possible 
Vantage to 


(occurring six times, always tr, At, SLi) is a par 






1 historian of the w 





d-for-word app 





pach is that the choice of equivalences may 





Prove to be a way of distinguishing among translators, 


Charles Burnett has made it plain that word-for-word translation was a widespread 


ideal going back to late antiquity and was pursued by many twe' 





and indeed thirteenth: 
‘century figures, who argued that only in this way could the original text be conveyed faith 


fully, f 








€ of interference by the translator; although some critics wanted to see translations 


for sense, the verhum ¢ technique was the dominant one.’ Thus we must be careful 





jerand’s work: it testifies neither to incapacity nor to unimagi 


nativeness. We might wonder, in 





Whether his occasional addition of separate explana. 
tory glosses might not have been his own deliberate attempt to keep the translation itself as 


Pure and as accurate as possible 





The word-for-word appr 





ach is So carefully maintained in De malitia that itis a little 


does most often by making what we might call 
yntactical shift.” Ordinarily, Gerard will translate an 





jarring when Gerard abandons it. T 








wun with a noun, a vert with a 





Verb, a relative clause with a relative clause, and 





rth, but not always, Occasionally 
he will opt to replace one part of speech with another. Consider the end of 6.3, wher 
the Arabic breaks off a digression by saying literally “speech [a3IS1!, a noun] about this 


is beyond what we are in.” The Latin version reads “loqui de hoc est preter illud in quo 





sumus”; that is, itis as usual al 





¢ painfully literal, translating preposition by preposi 
tion, pronou 





by pr 
than a noun like 


un, except that Gerard has chosen to use a verbal infinitive rather 





wela to translate @3SI!, Another convenient example comes in 3.3, 
where the Arabic text reads adjectivally lal! lala, “the exitures arising.” and 


Gerard translates with a relative clause, exiturarum que fiunt, “the exitures which arise 


. Middle Ages: Theory, Practice, and Criticiamy” in 
dS. Lofts and P, Rosemann (Louvain Pat 





Far back a Cicero to make 
Donna St pointed © Roland Poocelet, Cicéion in 














Introductis 





n his normal cust exact substitution and 





In.a number of such cases he deviates fro 








ent; he may 
rb, It is-a first sign of his 


uses a different part of speech to render (almost always intel 


id of a finite v 





use a noun or a participle, for example, inst 





s, of ease of Latin 





readiness to transcend strict word-for-word translation, in favor, per 


reading. We will come to others, 


bb) From the very outset of this project, we were struck by the generall accuracy and general 





intelligibility of Gerard’s translation of De ma A few apparent mistranslations came 


to our attention at the beginning, but it soon dawned on us that most of these were accurate 





word-for-word translations of variant readings to the Arabic text, and from one family of 








variants in particular. It is evident that Gerard was working from an Arabic text rel 





closely to the Madrid and Escorial manuscripts (our B and E), because his translation often 








follows the exact wording of their variant readings. Garcia Novo has independently offered 


evidence to show that Gerard's Arabic manuscrip nded from an ancestor of E (she 





did not make use of B)> The following passages she adduces in support 





of this conclusion do not exhaust the 














6.3 Hunayn, MS A, 89 AY Conor Hunayn, MSS BE 
8.1 Hunayn, MS A. CLASIL ua yBLS po qate ol h Pr pan 
lass"); Hunayn, MSS BE IU Upaaet Cimi as 
In one particularly interesting passage (3.4), the text reads it), the BE variant read 
Eds, but the Latin text reads alteratur et egreditur, evidently Gerard's manuscript pro: 
vided him with the variant reading from the other tradition, and he incorporated both into 











ly related to BE, the 
‘one reading that helps explain an apparent 


eck 


his translation, And althou: ee been mi 








Ayasofya 





panuscript (A) also presents at le 





‘oddity in his translation of De malitia: In 8,2, where BE follow the ( anuseripts and 








read jjLisa¥| “teeth,” Gerard refers instead to the testicles! But, in fact, at this point A also 
feuds yt “testicles.” In the end, there seem to be relatively few serious problems with 
the translation, though 1.3 seems peculiar: al 5 suiy 530) Gall = corporis cuius alteratur 





omplexio, Here perhaps suiy was read as iis 


There are a very few instances of the particular problem signaled by Jacquar, that liter 




















alness sometimes stands in the way of understanding an idiom, but they do appear. In his 
original text, Galen referred the reader twice to his work On Ana U Procedures, and 
89. Another error she di in this E Nove, “Co : 
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ven it when he himself translated it 








Hunayn not surprisingly cited i 


into Arabic, pa till Cole .5# US. or “bo 
dle, can also mean a specifically medical treatment, and that is the sense (lackin 
the Galenic titles) in which Gerard took it, calling it, somewhat 











atomy,"" “Treatment; 
a knowl 


k on the treatment of a 











‘edge of the Arabic form o 








curiously, « book “de medicatione anatomie 





€) One of the examples highlighted by Jacquart to illustrate the supposed stolid repetitive- 
ness of Gerard’s approach 
of the Canon to regularly represent Ar. .,4 in contrast, for example, to the supposedly 
Gerardian translation of Rhazes’ Liber ad Almansorem, which alternated between the use 


of oportet and the use of the gerundive to indicate necessity. She has used the contrast to 





rranslation is his systematic use of oportet in his rendition 















suggest that two different hands might have produced the two translations.” In De malitia 





rionis diverse, as it happens, .-42% is twice translated as oportet, but itis also trans 
nce as decens est and once as conveniens est, Here is the first indication that Gerard 


lert to the possibility of repetitiveness and sometimes tried t0 





lated 





(in this work, at least) wat 


avoid it 
Ferard did not automatically trans 





There are various other contexts that make it clear th 
J. Ar. Lidul, for example, is rendered 
in, atthe beginning of 


late each Arabic word with one and only one Latin w 








alitia but also four i 








fourteen times as etiam in De 
644 in successive phrases, the Arabic reads gues ¥ GanLio and then aus Cun ¥: Gerard 
at the first time, but patiens the 
4 translate 


translates the noun (the same in both cases) as qui ea lab 
second. Or consider 2.1, where four paral tain the verb pau; Gera 
‘equestrare, and finally returns to dividere. It may be impos 








phrases co 


videre twice, then us 





sible to be sure of the reasons for his variation in wording, but at least it is obvious that he 





was consciously deciding not to use the same Latin word in all four phrases, and perhaps 





the simplest explanation is that here too he was alert to stylistic concerns and was trying to 
avoid repetitiveness,”” Nothing is kn 


is certainly not unlikely that he would have had some exposure there to rhetoric and to the 


wn about Gerard’s early education in Cremona, but it 





Ciceronian conviction that vw 





On the basis of his ver 's De malitia complexionis diverse, Gerard of 


y are often accorded: He is by no means just a pei 


what more than the merely 





Cremona's abilities as a transt 








-d by another, His careful application of the verbum e 








mechanical subs 
verbo technique, sometimes complemented by independent explanatory glosses, marks 





him as a thoughtful follower of a contemporary ideal who was by no means rigid in his 


texts. What is it that might explain why our judgment tends to be more positive 





approach t 
than that offered by ot 
tions ascribed to him by his students might vary in quality and m 
all of which indeed Jacquart has already sketched out, It might perhaps be that his 
nd less constrained in his work as his 





ars? There are a number of possible reasons why the transla 








t show differences of 








style evolved; for example, he might have felt freer 





n Toledo over a period of thirty 





nslations were produced i 























years or so. It would be remarkable if his approach (as well as his knowledge of Arabic) 


had not changed during that time, and a number of hist 


ity. Weber accepts a proposal by Burnett, that al-Farabi’s work served Gerard as an out- 





ns have explored this possibil: 


am of translations, and concludes that, therefore, he must have translated 
p explain its relative crudity."* And 






that work at the outset of his career. which would he 





other stylistic features too might provide an index to the seq) 





\ce of his writings. Jucquart 
has plausibly suggested that transliterat 





ons might have been more frequent in his earlier 





translations.” Or it might be that he had more difficulty with severely technical material, 
like the Almagest, than with Galen’s more discursive texts. His biography tells us that he 


actually went to Toledo 100k: est, and he may well have started to work 











‘on it at the very beginning of his career, before he had become a fully mature translator. 


Kunitzsch believes that 





¢ continued to struggle with it for most of his years in Toledo, 








Yet we are a long way from being able to identify a standard that will allow us to 
ish Gerard's early translations fr 


ibility that his transtat 





aised the p ns might be arranged chronologically by following 
the way in whieh he translated the common Arabic phrase 
In roughly half his known translations, Gerard rendered this phr 


ideo quoniam, but in many others he 







and that is because”) 








quite literally, et illud 








We it a much freer translation, quod est quid.” It 








‘would not seem implausible that he gradually moved from the more to the less literal ver 








ion over the course of his career. As it happens, al-Faribi's work is one of those trans 








in which Gerard 
Weber's notion that this latter work was an early one. Yet by this same token, Gerard's 





J first stages of his career, 
Mud 


.est that the competence that we think we observe gener 


translation of De m 


tia would likewise have been produced 





wcause the eight instances of él elig in the Arabic text edited here are all rendered 








‘0 quoniam, and that would su 
Ily in this translation was an early feature of Gerard’s activity 
Tn any case, Jacquart’s stylistic categories thus fit De malitia just as, 


bi or al-Nayr¥2i, for that m 








ney do the Canon 





or the translations of al-F 
different extent, In De maliti 











Gerard's translation technique is very obviously grounded 
r 
n dependence on a word-for-word equivalence, which in this case has served him quite 
a 


well, yet he felt it possible and desirable to vary that technique within certain limits, For 





1s 10 call it “sklavische Worllichkeit” would be too severe. What we have calle 





yntacti 





cal shifts are one instance of this flexibility; if the frequency of such shifts should prove to 


vary from translation (o translation, it might give a rough sense of chronological develop. 





ment, Moreover, he is more at ease with multiple meanings of Arabic words and idiom: 





than Weber found him to have been in his translation of 





atic constructions in De m 


al-Firdbi. Weber commented somewhat dismissively that in the latter translation Gerard 





{id not realize that, while the word wii means “soul,” it can also function as a reflexive 


Poul Kunitzsch, on the other hand ¢ A sbaine te 


his translation of Euclid’ E have be P Kunitesch, “Tran 
tions from Amabic (Astronomy F 97 Bulletin DuCange 63 (2005) 
Jacquat, “Traductions médicales 

Konitesch, “Gerard's Trans 83; idem, “C Cre 





19 

















with serious conse 





pronoun, and for that reason he invariably rendered it simply as antn 


ligibility.” Yet in the De malitia translation Gerard renders yi as anima 


ropriately. Still other comparable examples 








in 6,2 but as sibi in 4.3, in each case wholly 





could be offered: 





SERUM AH eee ee 
Toid.: 241 pall gall (judd = ipsas venas pulsatiles 
73: Gall uli ca " 
8: ELta all od = int sal vce 
Nor do % 


Arabic in order to represent words in the ori 


k to fall back on creative transliterations of 





he ever feel compelled in this w 





inal. On all these grounds it seems to us neces: 


implexionis diverse Gerard was already 





atin translating De m 
d skill, 
Finally, it may also be that, like a Rubens presiding 





sary to acknowledge 





demonstrating a certain sophistica 








wer a translatorial workshop, 





Gerard worked with various assistants over those thirty years who inevitably made their 


own particular and distinctive contributions to the products of his evolving technique. We 








have already seen that the translators of the Canon and of De mal 
of Sith 
can be contrasted the fact that, as Jacquart has revealed, the Arabic word &33 


reed in their ren- 





derinj employing a different locution from that used by the translator of Sera- 








pion. 





tack of fever) is consistently translated as paroxismus in the Canon but as 
tice of the De malitia 


accessio in the Liber ad Almansorem, and in this instance the pr: 





translator agrees with the Liber ad Almansorem against the Canon.' This would tend to 








reinforce the possibility that a number of persons may have been simultaneously active in a 


ri, and to indicate that distinguishing their individual 





circle of translators centering on Ge 





contributions is likely to be an intricate puzzle 





n be 





Historians are obviously a lon, able to explore these possibilities with 











any confidence, Indeed, there are still other qui 
of De malitia may have little or nothing to contribute: Did Gerard always work with 


s to be pursued to which our edition 





dragoman like Galippus, using the local vernacular orally as an intermediate stage between 





Arabic and Latin? Did he go back to translat 
What is needed is n 


s a second time to polish or revise them™ 


work on the Gerardian translations and the Greco-Arabie work: 





ed to the Latin world, more editions of the Arabic and Latin texts 





that they communica 





themselves, so that more points of comparison can be accumulated for study. We hope that 
our study will encourage others to pursue this goal 


4. The Latin edition 





In a very real sense there can be no one privileged Latin text of De malitia complex 


on from the moment of its translation, 





onis diverse, for the text was in cont 





and the version that was an object of study in the medieval universities a hundred years 


‘Or. in our MSS BE, 34 
This particular Latin particles mmo and 
De mali 












icantly different from that which came from Gerard of Cremona’s 
1 in editing a La 


later was already si 





pen. Our primary go n version of Galen’s treatise has therefore been 





to provide a text that is as close as reasonably possible to Gerard of Cremona’s original 
We have done this, as explai 





.d previously, by systematically comparing selections from 






many of the surviving Latin manuscripts to on and identifying three early 


thirteenth-century manuscripts (AHO) whose 








the Arabic, even though they are often less graceful in Latin. To 








one point (4.3) the Arabic refers to “a transformation an arisit 








mation”) in abscesses”; our manuscripts maintain the adjectival construction, veniens 





postematum resolutio, whereas later manu thange this to a noun, eventus 





ipostematum resolutio, These manuscripts were then 








against the Arabie text to construct the text given here, Of the three, A’s readings often 





prove to be the best, in the sense that they most consistently conform to the Arabic, and 


we have therefore followed the text of A when there was no n 


n to do otherwise. (We 
copy.) We 


bothered to report spell: 








have examined both A and H directly, but have studied O only in a microfil 














ing the three manuscripts. All three have been corrected repeatedly by lat 





cribes, and we have reported those corrections only when they see 





bear usefully upon 








At the end of the thirteenth century, De mplexionis diverse was the object of 


1 scholastic commentary by Arnau de Vilanova at ulty of Montpellier, The 





modern editors of that commentary have accompanied it with the Galenic text as found 
in MS Erfurt, Amplon. F. 249, fols, 234rb-236vb (E). a fourteenth-century copy whose 
language conforms closely to the Gale 


sages embedded in Amau's commentary.’ A 





with ours makes clear that by 1300 the version of De malitia used 





comparison of that text 








s had undergone a number of changes from Gerard's original text, some trivial, 


some less so. And iti 


into Hebrew by Dav 





nly to be expected, therefore, that when De malitia was translated 





aslari, at just about that moment, the translator would have been 
H 


the last part of this study re 


working with a manuscript that had acquired readings differing from those in C 





riginal version; not surprisingly, the Hebrew text e 








veals a number of such divergences. In order to make it possible partially to v 


Latin that Cas! 





ri might have had before him, we have selected three other fourteenth 





century manuscripts besides E, whose wording of certain pas in the Galenic text 





ometimes suggests the source of the Hebrew divergenc 


F © Paris, BN lat. 6865, fols, 152-154 
P = Cambridge, Peterhouse 33, fos. 23v-25, and 
V = Vatican City, BAV Palat, Lat. 1095, fols. Stv-S3v. 

We have given the variant readings in EFPV for those passages—in boldface, for 





mphasis—together with the readings of AOH, the Hebrew, and the Arabic, tc 
reader the opportunity to better understand why the Hebrew took the form that it did. 


Sometimes the F 


ive the 











brew agrees, not with a variant shared by EFPV, but with one found in 
I call 


tention to the coincidence, even 





nly one or two of these manuscripts. We have 





au de Vilanova, Com - ¢ aL Gare 
Ballester and E. Séncher Salor, in A v Medica Omnia XV (B: Unive 


Barcelona, 1985). The editors expla th sting E s 
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Latin and a 





ht be due to independent decisions by 





though the agreement of the two mi 
Hebrew scribe. In a few cases, we have pointed to other divergences (between AOH, on 
the one hand, and EFPV, on the other), even when they are not obviously reflected in the 
Hebrew translati -xample in passages where Caslari did not offer a word-for 
word translation of the Latin and m 
ally, these notes will reveal the evolution of the transation, as it were, in process, as in n. 
168, where the original reading of, 
of A, and where deficit has become the unquestioned readi 
\d make it clear that we do not pretend by any 
s in Gerard's translation 





nas well, 


n working from either tradition, Occasion: 





(or perhaps sit) was revised to deficit by a later student 
n V. Likewise, in n. 101, we 











can see ante passing into post. But we she 
‘means to provide a systematic or exhaustive list of 
by the beginning of the fourteenth century 


es, however, are worth particular comment, At the end of 3.2, a lon; 


I the pass: 








that had under 
Two such cha 





and sometimes itis in the smallest of the spaces and furthest from the eruption, 
ous” (et quandoque est in minore foraminum et remotiore a loco 
included in V that is entirely absent in the Greek and Ara 
been added in the margin of F, but it 


phrase, 
and it is the most da 








exitus et est maioris periculi). is 





bie manuscript traditions, The same phrase has al 
is missing in AHOEP (indeed, ¥ itself adds the marginal note “in alio loco vacat"), and it 


is probable that it was added by a later Latin scribe who wanted to round out Galen's enu 





‘eration at that spot of the possible sites in which pus can collect. This distinetive phrase 
js also incorporated into the Hebrew translation of the text and thus must have originated 
in the thirteenth « 

The other intrig 


translated thus: “As everything that cools and heats is scattered through small parts, ... itis 
lanes that has a single sensation 


sing passage comes at the end of 8.2, where the Arabic text might be 








hese sm 





impossible that there should be one part amon: 
other: When MS.A was copied, two competing translations 





of cold and heat without th 
e were already circulating: the text of A reads “aliqua har 
(version 1), but the scribe 





he italicized pass: 





rmarum partium sensus in aliquo frigido et calido absque alia’ 
is parvis in qua sit sensus una caloris et frigoris, 





has added in the margin “in alio, pars ex i 
absque alia” (version 2). HOE simply give version 1 and make no reference to the alternate 
possibility. In contrast, the Hebrew translation of David Caslari appears to be based on ver 
sion 2 rather than on version 1. Surprisingly, the texts of MSS FP give both versions of this 
on 2 and then, immediately following, version 1 

Josely at the Arabic itself of the words (italicized previously) 





passage. first ver 
Let us now look more 
from which the two versions derive: 


[ove sage St Sal] 


tui Cae sliced lela V lode aja 





When we compare this with the two Latin versions, word by word, it is apparent that 
nizable translational style of word-for-word 
in the Arabic, and that version 1 is 





is written in Gerard's easil 








substitution closely following the sequence of wor 


much freer, especially for the first half 
original translation gave version 2 of these words, and that shortly thereafter, on 






.e. What presumably happened is that 





f the pass: 





Gerard’ 
meone—conceivably even Gerard or an aide—entered a 


n. Subsequent scribes either substituted 
(as in HOE), or followed version 2 and 





a very early copy of the text, 











the marginal version 1 for the or 
inal version | (the Hebrew transtat 
centered the m: 
Via 


1m was evidently based on stich a text), 





nal version 2 into the text proper imme- 








in a failure of understandin 


diately following version | (as in FP urther confusion has occurred. Originally 











the text gave only ver 





n 1, as in HOE, but its scribe came upo 
as well and had placed it in the mi 





of V. thus reversing, if we are f 





tthe re 








positions in which versions 1 and 2 began. In the edition that fall 





which on this argument conveys Gerard’s ori 
The 


by their original editors. Galen’s own Greek text was apparently not originally divided up 






everal linguistic versions of our C 








.en differently broken up 





slation by Hunayn, The early 





into individual chapters.** The same is true of its Arabic tra 
manuscripts AHO of the Lat 





n version by Gerard show no subdivision either, nor indeed 








do the majority of the late ones (includi 
in the 1490 edition as well), the text is 


FPY). But in at least four late manuscripts (and 





roken up more or less consistently by rubrication 


gin att 


























hap. 7: Rede 


hap. 8: Quis enger cum sensibiliter (within 8. 


Chap. 1: Malitia complexionis diverse (1 
Chap. 2: Mea igitur intentio (beginning within our 

Chap. 3: Nune autem oportet (2.3) or Et nos iam in hiis (within 2. 
Chap. 4: Inde est quod (3.1) 

Chap. 5: Cumque calor sanguinis (4.1) 

Chap. 6: Cum autem prima omnia 

[ 

( 


After that, the consistency disappears: One m 





quscript (U) marks off three additional chap: 


3), Er preterea est febris (in 8.2) 









x hoc quidem sermone and Jam 





igitur manifestum (in 8.4), respectively, whereas anc 





per (S) starts a separate unit only at 
the last of these passages." Perhaps some later scribes decided that, as it stood, the final 


Chapter 8 was too long and required further sub Inall these c 





ies, these chapter 





urry titles, whether copied as part of the original texto filled in by a later hand, or in one 






ase entered into a marginal gloss, alt most of the titles show a certain variability 
from one copy to the next 
This attempt at chapterization and the imposition of titles apparently goes back at least to 





the end of the thirteenth century, the moment when the works of 





tral to academic medical training. In MS Vat. Urb. 209 (U), where the chapter titles ar 











has written, opposite “Mea igitur intentio, 





cap" ii" in quo premittit in sua doctrin ym membrorum in quibus debet feri 
Tadeum melior. 
As it happens, versions of these reting chapter titles can be found, resp 











tively, in DGS and B.“ If, as appears likely, the glossator in U was referring to Taddeo 
in nts in MSS Bs B), Cesena D.XXV2 (D). Cesena S.Va (8), and Vat. Urb 
well asthe 1490 Galen (G). On the A D " 
The chapter ties areas follow By, gu 
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mh century profoundly shaped the form of 
ems 10 show us that at that moment some medi 





Alderotti (d. 1295), who 


medical teaching at Bo 
cal masters were beginning to try to impose an intellectual structure on De malitia, br 





ing it up into units titled so as to convey their understanding of the work's organization and 
bo, one of the few medical 





meaning. Taddeo, incidentally, was the teacher of Dino del G: 
umentary on this Galenic text.’ In any case, how 
never came to dominate the manuscript 


ared a co 
this ch 
tradition of the work, and we have not followed it here.® (Indeed, the modern editors of 
pentary concluded that by the fifteenth century a very different 





academies known to have pre 












Amau de Vilanova’s co 
division of the text into twelve chapters of roughly equal length had become traditional in 


nd they found it useful to break up the text and Amnau’s commentary 














ained in the Latin version the chapter/section divisions introduced 






editorially into the Arabic edi 3.3) 
Niccold da R 


of De 
0 (his earlie 





o's tran alitia from Greek is not likely to have been 








known translation was produced in 1308), 








‘One copy of this version notes (above, n. 6) that it was divided into chapters by Francesco 
da Piemonte, who died in 1320, by which time of course the medieval chapterization of 
Gerard’s translation had already taken place, and it is impossible not to wonder whether 


ns. A number of the earlier 





this might have determined some of Francesco's chapter divisi 
chapter breaks in the Gerardian version coincide with those in that of Niccoli/Francesco. 
The Gerardian Chapters 1 through 3 and $ coincide exactly with Francesco's first four 
chapter breaks, there numbered Doctrine I Chapters 1 and 2, and Doctrine tl Chapters | and 





2. After that point, however, the (wo versions are divided up rather differently. 

















C. The Hebrew Translation from Latin by David b. Abr 
id.c, 1315) 


ham Caslari 


1. David Caslari, his Sefer 






























MS Oxford, Bodl. Opp. Add. Fol. 18 (Neubauer a Hebrew 
ersion of Galen’s Peri anome Sk under the title mithall 
literal rendering of De maliti ), which 1 to describe the text 
1s “translated by the wise R, David Abraham ha-Kaslari from the Christian language into 
the holy tongue.” The codex itself is a Hebr | miscellany comprising five trea 
tises, of which our Galenic text is the second, J by a translation from the Arabi 
Hippocrates’ Airy, Waters, Places complet } by Solomon. son of the WellSEnowh 
translator Nathan ha-Me’ ati! Third nuscript an anonymous translation of 
he Avicennan work called “der kleine Kanon” by Moritz Steinschneider, then follows an 
qually anonymous translation from Latin of Rb finibus iuncturarum. The 
collection concludes with an original treatise on i Js composed by Solomon ibn 
Ayyub of Béziers (thirteenth century). The copyist has dated the manuscript in a colophon 
immediately after the Sefer ro'a meze 1. 284): “Praise tothe Living God. [This 
py was done} by me, Yebi'el of G son of Mi i the physician of blessed 
memory, of Grosseto. I have copied it in Genzano in the month of Si he year $235 





























There is still nothing to seriously challenge Stein F's presumption, set out more 

han a century ago, that this David b, Abraham Kaslari (or Castlari, Caylar, or Kaylar; today 

isually Caslari, which is the form we will use from here on out) is the man of that name 

who was an early member of a Jewish family prominent in fourteenth-century Languedoc 
nd Catalunya? at the moment when medieval Heb ture there was at its pinnacle 
o XIV David a 
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both economically and eu 





aries were the frontrunners in the study 
articular. David (Davin) was part of this intel 
be found in Perpignan from 1273 through 1286, 
Narbonne in the early 1280s, where he seems soon to 





neral and of medicine 
The Caslar 
but David can be traced moving t 





fectual 








have become an im 


bia 





re in the Jewish community. He was a member of a group 

ble charter from the city’s archbishop in 1284." A letter 
n to him there from his friend Abraham Bedersi survives, suggesting that he had both 
interest and skill in Hebrew letters 








David Caslari was still living in Narbonne in 1305, as was his son Abraham," but in the 
following year they, like all the Jews in France, were expelled from the ro 
and 


al domain, He 
is family may have moved directly to Besali, in Catalunya; at any rate, he was to be 
found living there in 1315. By March 1316, however, he had died,” David's son Abraham, 
also a physician. 
tracted with th 
the 1320s he h 


and Christian 














lay. In the year that his father died, Abraham con: 
Catalan town of Castell6 d’Emptries to act as its town physician, but by 





id returned to Besali. Here, his prestige began to grow in both the Jewish 
lds. When at some time d 





ing these years the identity of a certain 





Caslari living in Perpignan had to be establ 
confirm the 
and Kalonymos of Arles eul 





hed, Abraham’s signature was sufficient to 





fact.” He composed the first of several original medical works in this period, 


ygized him after visiting him at Besalii at the end of 1322, 





He also began to attend members of the Catalan royal family in their illnesses, and finally 
moved to Barcelona in 1334."° His last 


ssion of his grand 





medical treatise was composed in 1349.!" His son 





Yabse’el followed th 





ather and his father, but seems to have died 
before the latter. 























N 9 David who was Abrabamn’s father in ented 
as M. Gran | Mi aclusion; "Metges jueus a Hesal(s. XIV)" Act 
TAssemblea Est C 2 168 (Olt: Aubert 9-33, at p. 30 RW 
the Grau i Mi 2 Caslar family in the four 
father of Yah . . who wat the father of Ys’ (ca 
(Ph.D. dies Universidad de B 5-36 rect and if our David by Abraham i 
Reyne. £ i Narboone, recorded in 130 
‘Girona, Ai cc P c Emp anval N9: Abraham de Castlar, judeus de 

" cian 3 non. Mar, 1315/16, 


R R “ a N. Feldman (lerusalem: Mekbon Shalem, 1984), 





Why might David Caslari, li 
cout this relatively minor Galenic medical 





in Languedoc/Catalu 
rk fi 
Latin version, De mal 


a around 1300, have singled 





slation? As we hi 








out, Gerard of Cremor 





mmplexionis diverse, was apparently 
290s through the 





agency of Arnau de 
Vilanova, who prepared a commentary on the work and helped see to it that it became 
required element in the Montpellier curriculum formalized by Clement V in 1309. David 


discovered” by Latin academic medicine in the 








Caslari might easily have heard of the interest being generated at M 





pellier by the new 








work, for the Jewish medical community in the region was well acquainted with what was 





voing on in the Christian faculty there, and it could have been brought to his attention (and 








copy of the Latin text made available to him) in this way. Indeed, the prominence of fe 


le further. In 





vers in the contents of De malitia mig 
November 1325, David's physi 





pushing speculat 





an son Abraham finished writing his work ‘Aleh ra‘anan 





(Green leaf”), a treatise (in five books) on fevers": i is intriguing to wonder whether the 
availability of his father’s 





1ew Galenic transl ht have been one of the factors lead: 





ing him to compose the work, and when the ‘A .an is eventually edited (at least five 


manuscripts of the work survive), we will be able to see whether it contains citations of De 





‘malitia complexionis diverse 





2. Caslari’s translation technique 


1, His encounter with his Latin source 


Gerard of Cremona’s translation of De -omplexionis diverse was not the only 






one extant in David Caslari’s lifetime. Two others had been completed in the early four 





nth century, both made from the original Greek version rather than from Hun 
Arabic, One was prepared by Pietro d’Abano (d. 1315), the other by Niccold da Reggio, 





varently drawn up between 1308 and 1320." However, we 








that Caslari worked from Gerard’s Latin version, for this was the one that was already 





established in academic use at Montpellier and elsewhere. Moreover, the two Greek-based 





translations apparently had very 





circulation in the later Middle Ages, for Garcia Novo 

















has identified a mere three surviving copies of Pietro’s version and only seven of Nicco 
‘Our presumption is confirmed when we compare virtually any passages across the various 
versions, Consider, for example, these two sentences towards the end of 8.3: 

And it seems that this symp vid) did to anyone at all in the past 

UF Fmuagaddim), because no one followed this regimen of ease of life and the 

onisumption of a large quantity of food. T find ancient physicians judge 





[yabkamna} it to be necessary that rigo The Arabic versio 


ranslated literally.) 
Ft videtur quidem quod accidens hoe it ante {ante AHO, post FPV) alicui 











remorem consequatur febris. (The Latin version of C 





men of rest and much food. A 
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decree s absolute 





will carry fever with it, (The Hebrew 












{mancien days [pala as it seems, nobody suffered this way, because no one happened 
to spend his life ins satiety, and for that reason, it has been written 
segraptai) by the ancient docta fer Necessarily accompanies rigor {rhigos] 
The Greek version, translated by Gare 169, 1 

Olim autem ut videturnullus ita passus et, quia nemo sit otioss et impletive dictaus, et 











eX necessitate rigorem sequi febrem. (Translation 
Abano, MS Cesena 5.V4 fo. 1 














eet implete 





Mur, et propter hoe scriptum es ab antiquis medics ex necessitate yequirigecern 


Reggio, MS London, Wellcome 286, fol. 133th) 














Numerous features here indicate the depender 





of the Hebrew on Gerard's Arabic-based 


her of those made from the Greek: the repetition of ‘arid/ac 
ccidens in the Hebrew, a word not fo 


translation rather than on eit 








in the Greek-based versions, as well as the echo 
of yahkamuna in Hebrew (“decree”), when 


the Greek-based translations instead follow 
Galen's la 








ng scriptum:; and, quite conclusively, C 
erpetuation in this passage of a scribal error 
the Ger: 


than in the past. We can thus py 





i's evident 
ound in some of the Latin manuscripts of 
fe) when he set the condition in the future rather 
ceed to assess Caslari’s Hebrew again: 








dian text (which write post for 








Gerard's Latin in 

detail, with complete confidence. (Whether the two Greek tra 

dent seems much less certain.) 
How did David Caslari go 

of Latin-Hebrew tr 





nslations are truly indepen: 





out translating from a Latin manuscript? Scholarly studies 


m practice are far rarer than those of Arabic-Latin translation, 
In the latter case, it is clear that one frequent approach 
to translate the Arabic words out loud int 
to translate the Rom: 


needed an intermed 








fas for an Arabic 
a Romance vernacular, and f 






ing assistant 
the translat 


but we have no reason to think that Caslari 
translate the Latin for him. To be sure 











there are various si 





have read the Latin text aloud in Hebrew 
pmetimes phrase by phrase 
what he heard, but none of them is conclus 





ave it that Castari ma 
often word by word, and that an assistant copied down 
ve. In 6.1, for example, Latin aer should have 


been translated as ‘avi ranslated "“éver (= memb 


but instead was 





wn), Suggesting the 





Possibility of a word misheard in transmission, althy 





ugh the words are not sharply different 
iahosraphically—aleph-bet-resh versus aleph-vav-yod-resh—and the apparent misteen 
fr scribal error. Again, in the Middle Ages Jew 
pically pronounced (and often wrote) dai 


lation could have been the product of a I 





occurring at the end of a word interchange 





ably with fav, and indeed, in 5.3 we find th 
as a scribe might have imagi 





(= “spirit”) spelled 
than the correct ruhot. Similarly 





od he heard it, ruhod, rath 





‘ome Jews pronounced the vowel “ah” as “oh” which 









uild explain why in 7.2 “warm 


is spelled ha-ed ha-hom. Likewise, in 8.1, Latin extremo 
is translated as kesat (“some”) rather than th 


different Hebrew r 


vapor” (prop. 








expected kesor; the two words come from 


d vowels can be easily co 









onfused in pronunciation 


(although here again a defective spelling may be involved instead), 








Introduct 





The Hebrew version of De malitia complexionis diverse that Castari produced in the 


carly fourteenth century is here and there quite different from the Latin version that Gerard 





of Cremona had set down, two hundred and pefore. Many of these differences 








ges over time in the intermediary Latin text from 
ous kinds. 
arefully and 








which the Hebrew w (ed, as scribes committed errors of v 





and they ure easy to pick out because Caslari usually translated the Latin 








nearly word for word: even the postpositive words that are used in Latin to channel the 





flow of thought but do not necessarily deserve tr 10 English are routinely re 





placed by a Hebrew equivalent: for example, vero fe both normally rendered 





nam. A good example of this verbal evolution occurs in 5.2, where the word dolor that 





akenly tumed by Latin scribes into 





Gerard employed to translate gay was in time 


‘alo and therefore became ha-hiom in Caslari’s Hebrew version, Sometimes his faithful 





ness led him into error, as in 8.2 where Gerard’s original text read secundus, which many 





ted into sensus; C 





late manuscripts con ri wrote here “sense of the second [body], 





and it seems not improbable that he was following a Latin manuscript whose reading was 





‘omething like sensus al, secundus. In a similar instance in 7.2, Gerard's virtutem cause 





intiy became virtulem esse operantis in later manuscripts, and we can infer that some 





because Ca 





them preserved both reading the 





wrote “the essence of the power ( 





Icis another mark of his faithfulness that passages om 





ed by eye-skip in the later Latin 





manuscripts also prove to be missing in Caslari's Hebrew text; in 8.1, for example, early 


manuscripts follow the Arabic in reading 











but the italicized words have dt out in many later ones, and they are not to be found in 





the Hebrew. Such changes to Galen's original meani tly not Caslari’s mistake 








but accurate translations of what he had before him. In other instances. is is les 


clear. In 8.3, the Latin manu 


regularly read 








the Hebrew. Was Caslari 
nother? Was the 





corresponding to the italicized phrase is present in 





depending 


P on a Latin copyist whose eye had 





lipped from one diver 


Latin text correct, and was it Caslari’s eye that slipped? Or did the eye of a Hebrew scribe 





ip in the century and a half intervening between Caslari’s accurate original and Yebiel's 


“opy? A\ 





the moment we have no way of knowin 





The presence of chapter divisions (and sporadic chapter titles) in Caslari’s translation is 





apparently a further indica 








pende comparatively late Latin manuscript 





We have shown previously (pp. 





small number of the Latin manuscripts, and that their first introduction into the text seems 





to go back roughly to the last quarter of the thirteenth century. Caslari’s Hebrew trans! 


tion is marked off in 








to eight chapters, which prove to c 
in the few chapterized Latin 
and it beg 





ascripts. Only Chapter 6 in the Hebrew is an exception, 





ns just one sentence before the start of the same chapter in the Latin version. 





Just three of its chapters carry titles, but they are evidently translations into Hebrew of the 
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‘Chap. 3: “he will teach in it all the essence of an illness of an unbalanced completion 
1d will put init the difference between its kinds” (ef. G: in quo determinat commune 











how a hot illness of an unbalanced complexion 
ali 


Chap, 








generated” (ef. G: in qu qualiter 





Evidently the Latin manuscript from which Caslari worked was one of those relatively 
few copies into which chapter divisions had been inserted and at least some chapter titles 
incorporated. 

Finally, the Hebrew presents a number of divergences from the Latin that are very 
ding the manuscript from which he 
dwriting, In 7.3, for 
» have thought he saw 





lari's difficulties in rea 





Tikely to be the product of Ca: 





was translating and, in particular, his unfamiliarity with Latin 





example, where the Latin manuscripts read qualizas, Caslari seems 
rhe to have had particular problems with Latin 


abbreviations. In 3.4, quoniam (typically abbreviated qin) is translated ke-she (= quando, 





anslates mi-shaveh, He see 





cequalitas 





typically abbreviated ga); in 7.1, m (oi) is translated ve-“omnam (= tamen or 1); and 
so forth. In 4.1, Latin g 
In general, however, when Caslari read the Latin accurately, he translated it competently 


he sentence for the object; once 





coms to have been misread as quando (ve-ka-"asher), 








Ina few instances (e.g., 5.1, 5.3) he mistakes the subject 





have interpreted the Latin cum as meaning “when rather than “since 





His most serious misunderstanding was corrected by a later editor, In 4.1, the Latin version 


nis que est in membro apostemoso,” but the Hebrew version 





began “Cumque calor san; 


had left out 











lor and had translated the word aps 





nature of a tumor or abscess [in Hebrew, mursah]") as mitmagel, “of the nature of pus 





n corrected 10 mitmarsem, “aposteme 





[muglah}." In the margin, however, mitmagel bas be 





like," and below that correction a further not 





completely retranslates the ori 





phrase, now including the word calor, using the correct participle mitmarsem, and even 





a mursah.” In the next sentence of the 
agel in the Hebrew 
text, and again the word was corrected to mursiy in the margin, but this time the corrector 


Jossing the participle as fol 





ws: “that is, possessin 





Latin, the word apostemoso reappeared and was again rendered min 








Went even further and added, in Hebrew characters, “b. 1. [= be la‘az, = ‘in Latin’ apos 
ymosa.”* From this point on, bi 
‘not corrected again; perhaps the editor felt he had called sufficient attention to it already 
probably goes back to Caslari, but the 





wever, although the mistranslation persists in the text, iti 





The original translation of apostemosus as mi 


rection with transliter 





ced Latin attached shows that a later student of the Hebrew text 






with a better command of Latin n may have been reading it in conjunc 


tion with a Latin copy of Galen’s work, (The text and the marginal corrections are both in 





the same hand, presumably Yehi'el of Genzano’s, who appears to have copied automat 


at he found before him.) 








b. Caslari’s Hebrew: The art of writing 
At the end of the twelfth century, Maimonides set down his views on the proper approach 


to translation: 





to render word 











hard time doing it and his translation will en ity and untrustworthy. Al-Batriq 
a famous Greek-to- Arabic translator, . 800] dealt withthe works of Aristotle and Galen 


30 








Introductions 














subject-matter and then to express it in te . n the new 
anguage. He cannot achieve this without someti back and forth 
single one), and even om . J adding oth that the subject will 








b 
Honayn ibn Ishq treat 
with the Arist 

















Maimonides might not have been entirely satisfied with David Castari’s translation of 
Galen, Castari was certainly not as systematic a word-for-word translator as Gerard of 
Cremona, but as we have said, it was still, broadly speaking, the approach he tended to use 


xidingly the Latin 





in turning Latin into Hebrew, It was not that he ordinarily followed ph 


word order in his Hebrew: he occasionally did that when the wording was simple and 











straightforward: 
And these things, neo d 
be verified what we shall continue 1 0 
fuit rememorandum, ut per ipsa verficatur quod in sequent hk 











i what will be heated first, wh P h 











but he more often altered the sequence of words in the original sentence, changed singu 


ar nouns to plural, and the lik 





fh Latin word with a corresponding Hebrew 





In general, Caslari managed to replace ¢ 








word, but his replacements were by no means always 


Latin equivalents for Arabic words. In translating De from Arabic into Latin, for 

















cxample, Gerard had nine times replaced Hunayn’s phrase wa-dhalika anna with the words 
+illud ideo quoniam, a curious verbal equivalence that can be traced as a kind of signature 
throughout many of Gerard’s other Arabic-Latin translations." There is no corresponding 
consistency in Caslari’s transtation of the Latin ud ideo quoniam, which most 
often becomes ve-hayah zeh (3:1, 6.2, 6.4, 8.2) or ve-ha-sibbah (5.3, 6.3, 9.2), but it also 
appears as ve-la-zehu (5.1), ve-la-zeh (6.2), and ve 3). Again, we have already 
mentioned Caslari’s concern to supply a Hebrew equivalent when he came upon one of the 
particles or other short words like vero or autem, much important to Latin than to 





Hebrew, that shape the relation of one clause to another. He did not, however, maintain a set 


of standard equivalences. Vero and autem, as we have said, both usually become “omnam in 











Transmitting a Text Through Three Languages 





David's Hebrew, but ramen is rendered variously by ‘omnam (8.2, 8.4), ve-hinneh (1.2), and 








ve-ulam (6.4); verumtamen by “omnam but also by ‘aval 





2; 8.4), ve-hinneh (6.1), ve-ulam 
(6.4), and u-ve- ‘emer; and quidem by be-"emet (2.2, 3.2), hinneh (8.3), and ‘ella (1.2) 
articles, and the 





Nor is it just with connectives 





ke that Caslari permitted himself a 
considerable freedom of translation. Somewhat surprisingly, he would occasionally do the 








same thing when dealing with more denotative Latin nouns and verbs. Gerard of Cremona 








hhad always translated the Arabic word shay" as res, whenever he came upon it in De malitia. 
However, when in his turn David Caslari encountered Latin res in Gerard's translation, he 


rendered it in a variety of ways: as ‘illah (“cause”; 3.2), and sometimes (6.3) as davar or 





‘inyan, Gerard used the verb provenire three times in two consecutive sentences in 8.3-4, 





‘each time to translate Ar. hadatha, but Caslari used a different Hebrew verb in each case 10 


translate Gerard’s word: first yithaddesh (“occur”), then yavé (“come”), and finally tigreh 





happen’ give one more example, Latin resolutio is rendered as both killayon and 





hefsed (“decay”) by Castari in 3.2, it is translated as both hishtannut 





d mitpa'el in one 
and the same sentence in 4.2, and shortly after 





wards in 4.3 as gevul 









Indeed, at times his apparent search for an alternative translation could lead Caslari into 





patent absurdities. Ordinarily, he translated Latin animal quite normally as ba‘al hayyim 
(6.3), But in 5.1, where what is in question is Galen's experiment of putting one’s finger 
de of a live animal's beating heart in order to feel its fiery hotness, Caslari 


instead translated animal as ish (“man”)! Did he really intend the implication that he was 








making—or did he even recog 






it—that Galen had practiced human yivisection, and 


1 his Hebrew reader 





that he, David, was endorsing it 

We have referred to this variability as “freedom,” but it might equally well be called 
think it Hebrew 
vet that the 


inconsistency.” Castari evidently did 1 





portant to try to find a sin 
in word that would convey to the Hebrew reader the 





equivalent for each Lat 





same Latin term was in question each time the Hebrew appeared, Nor, indeed, did he think 
that the reverse was important: he used the same Hebrew word to represent a variety of 





fen in close proximity to one another. In 5.2, Hebrew faklit is used 10 





translate be 





h rerminus and principium (although the translation of principium as taklit 


hathalal, as a matter of fact, in 3,4 Caslari 





pyist’s error for tel 








does indeed use hathalah to translate principium), In 8.3, migreh (“event”) is used to rend 








sidens—migreh was 





standard equivalent for accidens in philosophical literature—but 





shortly thereafter it is also used to translate both eventus and proventus in one and the same 


paragraph (9.2)! Derek (“way”) translates both modus and dispositio in 8.1 (elsewhere 





also translates via and semitay; jeva' is used for n 


all in a singl 





for complexio, and for disp 





sentence of 3.4. We have already seen that ‘inyan was one of five Hebrew 


to translate res (1.2, 3.1, 3.2, 3.4), but he also used it to render five 


other Latin words: modus (1.2, 2.3), sermo (7.3). aliquid (6.2), esse (3.4), and dispositi 








words that Ci 








g. Maintainin 





(8.3)! On the face of it, such variability appears quite surpr g consistency 


of terminology throughout a discursive trea 
train of thought and constructing 


Arabic, and Gerard's Latin all n 





¢ would seem to be essential to developing 





ational argument, and indeed Galen's Greek, Hunayn’s 





anage to do this across the sequence of translations, David 





Caslari’s inconsistency (or freedom) of language would presumably have made it hard for 


the Hebrew reader even to understand that a sequential argument was being worked out. 





ned animal dissections to mak 
Procedures, 











oductions 


How might we explain this? Atthe outset we need to admit that Caslari’s “freedom” was 





by no means unique to him, A century or so earlier, in translating Maimonides’ Guide 10 the 
Perplexed from Arabic into Hebrew, Samuel ibn Tibbon, too, had use 
translate six different Maimonidean terms.*On 














Hebrew had not been yet rich enough to find a supple ran; 





equivalents for the elements 
in amore developed Arabic vocabulary, yet at the end of the century, we find Zerahyah ben 


Isaac ben She’altiel Hen doing exactly the same thing, using “inyan to render six different 





Arabic terms in his translation of Maimonides’ Aphorisms 


In David Caslari’s ease, at least, we can acknowledge that there were limits to his incon: 






sistency, while agreeing that he 
We noted previously that Gerard seem: 


not as systematic a translator as Gerard of Cremona, 





casionally have searched for Latin synonyms 





for an Arabic word, perhaps to avoid repetitiveness, 
e Lat 
With technical terms Gerard usually fol 








obtrusive, and it never prevents the reader from following the course of an 








owed an invariable translati 





on: for example, he 


spositio. We have already commented, 





always (eight times) rendered Ar. fd into Latin as 









on Caslari’s inconstancy in transl nsitio as “inyan, as derek, and as feva", but we 









should also recognize that these were u nd that, in most passages, he 








rendered Gerard’s technical term with the word rekunal and thus made it possible to follow 
in Heb 
instance, the sentence in 3.4 just commented of 


the chain of Galen’s reasoning 





ew. Yet there remain the occasional passages—for 


which he translated three different Latin 





terms as feva'—where his decisions as a translator were bound to stand in the way of the 





‘meaning of the text. 


Perhaps we might wonder whether David Caslari could have been self-consciously 





attentive to features of literary qua 





nd ni 
tific exactitude. His possible literary pretens 








1s are implied by the reactions of his friend 
Abraham Bedersi, who once named him to a jury to judge a poetry competition,” and who 
\wrote to him in the 1290s to ask for his views on a new poem. The letter takes for granted 
that Castari shares Abraham's distaste for Spanish neologisms and Arabic literature, an 





old controversy in Jewish letters. Already in the tenth century Menahem ben Sarug and 


Dunash ben Labrat were famously debating the same issue. The letter also obviously takes 


for granted that Caslari will understand and appreciate Abraham's recondite allusions to 








the Bible and the Talmud, Here it is worth remarking on th 
Caslari’s grandson, Yabse’el b. Abraham Caslari, named for a son of Naftali mentioned 


very rare name given to Dav 


obscurely once in Genesis and once in Numbers. Was it perhaps Yahse'el’s grandfather 
rather than his father whose unusual familiarity with the Bible is suggested here?" Hence 
we might 





juess that David Caslari, n c 





eing a professional translator, sometimes ch 





his terminology in order to make 











Without appreciating its cost to the meaning of Galen's argument. Yet this is not an entirely 
atisfactory answer, because it remains utterly perplexing why. on the other hand, he should 








ed preexisting variety in favor of misleading uniformity, which 


would have worked against its quality as literature. In the end, all we can say is that itis by 


‘no means clear what “translation” meant to him and why he made the decisions that he did 





Eftws, Philasophical Ter Moreh N eC niversity Press, 1924), 95-96 
1. Schirman, “Studies on the Poems and Leters of Abraham Bi er Vol 


















a Text Throug 





Three Lan 





rs of vocabulary 





In transla Caslari also had to deal with a problem that confronted every 
fic texts into Hebrew: the need to find verbal equivalents for 
whether Arabic or Latin, In 


¢ whose vocabulary 





medieval translator of sc 
the technical or philosophical terms in the target lang 
sarily a rel 
rabbinic, althoug 
(0 take shape. With a few exceptions 






ious lan; 
a corpus of Hebrew scientific 


the twelfth century, Hebrew was still pri 








was almost entirely biblical, talmudic, or 


was already beginnit 





and philosophical litera 
however, a specifically medical Hebrew terminolo 











thirteenth century 


Considerable attention has been given by historians to the many medieval translations 





from Arabic into Hebrew in this period, but comparatively little to the Latin-Hebrew trans: 
lations that were made with increasing frequency during the fourteenth century in southern 
Fr 
time that they were coming to appreciate the g 


id Catalunya, as Jewish scholars lost their familiarity with Arabic at the same 








sophistication of Latin academic 








medicine. Lola Ferre was the first person who tried seriously to consider broad issues 
npetence in these translations from the Latin, and she herself 





of technique, style, and co 
has commented that, for the moment, the principal obstacle to such studies is the limited 
‘number of works for which both Latin and Hebrew editions currently exist, She had to base 
her pioneering study of 1991 on three brief translations of the fourteenth century with only 








cd the other two treatises 0 





a restricted medical range: one a set of medical aphorisms, 






ies. Here she usefully called attention to a number of ways in 





medicines and their proper 
which Jewish translators dealt with the problem of converting Latin medical terminology 
ving existing biblical or rabbinic words a new medical 





into Hebrew equivalents: (a) by 


ificance: (b) by offering a semantic calque on a Greek or Latin original; (c) by using a 





periphrastic construction, that is, unpacking the meaning of a single Latin term into a longer 
explanatory Hebrew phrase: and (d) by transliterating the Latin term (or, as commonly in 





the case of medicines, the Romance equivalent for that term) into Hebrew characters 
More recently, Gerrit Bos has studied Hillel ben Samuel's Hebrew translation (1254) of 





ery, Such new 


Bruno Longoburgo’s Chirurgia, identifying very similar kinds of new c or exten: 






sions of meaning, well over a hundred in all, in a new medical field, sur 
coinages included semantic borrowings from the original Latin, broadening of meaning 





of biblical and rabbinic terms, and Hebrew transcriptions of Latin words.” Whether these 
words were commonplaces of a newly emerging Hebrew technical vocabulary or were 


unique to Hillel remains an open question, for Bos also considers contemporary Hebrew 





ebrew, see A. 
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translations of medical works 





from Arabic and shows that, for example, anatomical enti 
ties such as wrist, diaphragm, and armpit we rent Hebrew 
d J. David Ca 


Galen fifty years or so after Hillel was active. How does his terminology 








expressed differently by d 





translators, as though a unit 














was translati 





‘ompare 


Galen's Peri anomal 





1 dyskrasias was a work at the intersection of a number of medi 


ology, anatomy, and path and it 





al fields that we mij 





ynachronistically call phy 








required the specialized vocab 








Jer to express its conclusions. This 
was, of course, just as true of the Hebrew version as of the Greek original, For all these 


veabularies, Castari could draw on a wide variety of Hebrew translations that had be 





wuced since the second half of the twelfth century and w 





re distributed to a lesser 





ater extent in Jewish circles. For example, he could have found much broadly physi 





pgical langui 
Guide to the Pen 
and Judah al-Harizi (d. c. 1230). Both men composed glossaries to their translations of 
the Guide that contained a number of philosophical terms relevant to Caslari, Th 


e newly coined in the early thirteenth-century translations of Maimonides 


lexed from Arabic into Hebrew by Samuel b, 





h ibn Tibbon (d, 12: 








cluded words like eykut (“quality”), havayah ("being"), mezeg (“compound”), migreh (“ac 
dent”), feva’ (“nature”), tekunah (“essence”), and taklit (“terminus”), all of which (with 


many others) thus became available f 





Caslati to deploy in his Galen translation two 





The anatomical terminology used by Caslari in his translation overlaps with that used 


Fs, and he employed it know 





thirteenth-century trans! 





weably and intelligently, but 








y had become standardized by Caslari’s day and 





how far his uses arose out of his own specific intellectual 





mation. Of course, the names 
for many anatomical features were established in biblical language, and he normally used 


them, although at lea 





‘once he used a nonbiblical term where a biblical one would have 





ved him perfectly well. Latin viscer 








yim (“entrails.” as in, €.g., Exodus 29.13) would certainly have been familiar to him 
ce Nathan ha-Me’ati (f1. 1280) and Zerabyah 


rabic equivalent as 


nd had been employed by major translators 
ben Isaae ben She'altiel Hen (fl. 1290) for 














be created, Consider the Hebrew word gerum, for example, which was being used by Nathan 
ha-Me‘ati and Zerabyah Hen to translate Arabic gaia” (“membrane”). Hillel of Verona 


used a different word, beged, to translate 





Latin equivalent panniculum in Bruno's state 
‘ment that “Sunt enim velamina cerebri duo panniculi, quorum unus dicitur dura mater et 


alius pia mater." In Caslari's translation ard’s Latin Galen, he renders panniculum as 








vw and later translates the Latin phrase “duabus matribus [i.e., the pia and dura mater] 
rebri” simply as ha-shnei gerumim, “the two membranes [of the brain].” In the same 
sage, he expands the Latin word sipha he yerum which is cal medieval 











anatomical Latin had! adopted the word s a translite 





on of Arabic sifag, denot 
p. 14-15). Nathan and Zerahyah, translating from Arabic 





ing the peritoneum (above, 








Ho; once, indeed, Nath 


ply transliterat 





n equated the two terms just ax Castari did: p: 
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gests that Caslari was well 





This particular example, taken in conjunction with others, su 
acquainted with existing translation terminology, even if Hebrew anatomical lang 


of the fourteenth century 











not yet fully standard 
As for Caslari’s language for patho 
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B. The Arabic-English Translation 


We provide here a literal English translation of Hunayn’s text that tries to maintain the 


structure and order of the original asf bly possible, in order to help the modern 
reader move more easily between the Arabic text and the Latin translation made from it in 
the twelfth century, Words and phrases in angle brackets have been supplied editorially to 

1g out the meaning of the text; thase in square brackets provide alternative wording or 


od, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
Treatise on the anomatous dyserasia by Galen. Translated by Hunayn ibn Ishag. 


(Chap. ). 
1, Says Galen: An! anomalous dyscrasia may occur in the entire body of the animal, like 
the one that occurs to it in the kind of dropsy known as “<dropsy> of the flesh,” or in 
the fever during which the patient suffers from heat and cold at the same time which 
is called “NPY'LYS" [= epialos by the Greeks, and in most oth 
the fever known as “hectic fever” which is called “ QTYQWS” [= hektikos}' in C 


er Fevers except 


An anomalous dyscrasia may also occur in any part of the body, whatever part itis, when 
itis affected by a swelling, that’ is a phlegmatic swelling, or? is affected by a hot s 

guine swelling which is known as “PLGMWNY” [= phlegmoné],’ ot <the affection 
reaches a degree where <the part of the body> starts to decay and die off. This is the 
welling which the Greeks know as “GNGRYN"™ [= gangraina].” It may also be af 
fected by another swelling known as “erysipelas” and <yet> another swelling known as 


‘cancer.” Elephantiasis also belongs to these kinds <of swellings>. likewise canker? and 
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gles.” However, all these afflictions come with a residue streaming to the affected 
Part. There is another kind of anomalous dyscrasia whereby no residue streams to the 
<affected> part but merely the quality <of that part> changes, <namely> when it is 
‘overcome by the heat of the sun or by cold or by immoderate exercise or by! immoder 
ate idleness and restfulness or by other similar <afflictions>, An anomalous dyscrasia 
‘may also occur in our body because of that which affects it from the outside, when these 
things heat or cool or dry or moisten. These are the four kinds of <anomalous> dyscrasia 
that are simple, noncompound, as I explained in my book On Temperaments. 

There are also four other compound kinds <of anomalous dyscrasia>, which occur when 
the body is both hot and moist, or hot and dry, or cold and moist, or cold and dry. It is 
clear that these kinds of anomalous dyscrasia differ from the uniform kinds of anoma: 
lous dyscrasia, because <these kinds> do not exist <in like manner>"? in all the parts of 
the body that has a corrupt temperament, My intention in this treatise is to inform <you> 
how all the different kinds of anomalous dyscrasia originate. In order that my words in 
this miatter will be clear I must mention to you the disposition of all the parts of the body. 
I will begin with the largest <parts>, which are known <even> to those who do not have 
medical knowledge, for there is no one who forgets [does not know] what the arms and 
legs and belly and chest and head are 


hap. 2) 


Let us take one part of the body and divide it into the most immediate parts it is com 
posed of: for instance, the leg we divide into thigh, lower leg, and foot, and the arm into 
Uupper arm, forearm, and hand, and the hand again into the parts that are peculiar to it, 
namely wrist, metacarpus, and fingers, and the fingers again into the specific parts they 
are composed of, namely bones, cartilages, ligaments, nerves, pulsating and nonpulsat 
ing vessels, membranes, flesh, tendons, nails, skin, and fat. 

These last-mentioned parts cannot be divided further into other <parts>, but they are 
homoiomerous, primary parts, except for the pulsating and nonpulsating vessels, since 
these are composed from fibers and membranes, as I said in my book On Anatomical 
Procedures. 1 also mentioned in that book that there are many spaces between the 
primary, homioiomerous parts, and that most and the largest of them are between the 
composite, instrumental parts. Sometimes we find such spaces in one <particular> 
homoiomerous part, as can be found in bones and in the skin." However, the soft parts 
of the body cover each other so that the spaces between them are hidden from the eye 
But in the case of the hard and dry parts of the body one can discern the spaces and 
gaps with the senses, as we may find <them> in the marrow of the bones. The cavities 


Of the bone marrow have by nature a thick and white fluid to feed them, prepared by the 
bones. As for the pores in the skin, I have explained how they come to be in my book 
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On Temperaments. It was necessary to mention these things so that my following words 
will be clear 

Now I have to address <the matter of> the anomalous dyscrasia, and to describe its 
nature and in how many ways it occurs. I have said above that the parts of the body that 
are affected by an anomalous dyscrasia do not have <just> one humoral compositior 

For that is something that is common to and shared by every anomalous dyscrasia 
Its different kinds follow the nature of the affected <parts>", for the occurrence of an 
anomalous dyscrasia in the mere [simple] flesh is different from that in the muscle, on 
the whole. Every" si mmalous dyscrasia> is different from the others. 


hap. 3) 


stance, When a hot residue!” streams to a muscle, then the vessels there," that is 
rgest pulsating and nonpulsating ones, are first of all filled and stretch, then the 
vessels which are smaller, and this continues until <the residue> reaches the smallest 
vessels, And when" that residue enters into those vessels and they can no longer con 
tain it, part of it emerges from the openings of those vessels, and part of it exudes and 
streams forth from? the very body of those vessels. When this is the case, the spaces 
between the first parts are filled with that residue to such a degree that it happens 
them that from every side they become hot and moist through the surrounding moisture 
With “first parts” in this place I mean the nerves, ligaments, tunics, and flesh, and prior 
to these the pulsating and nonpulsating vessels themselves, which are first of all and 
above all affected by pain in various ways. This happens because the residue which is 
inside them heats them, stretches them, and causes them to split, while the residue that is 
‘outside them heats them, pushes against them, puts pressure on them, and bears them 
down, As for the other parts, some of them are merely hurt by the heat, others are hurt 
by the pressure, and yet others are hurt by both. 
This illness is called “PLGMWNY" [= phlegmoné] by the Greeks; it is an inflamed 
swelling, and it is an anomalous dyscrasia occurring in a muscle. For the blood in 
the muscle> will have become hot and been affected by something similar to cooking: 
then through its heat the bodies of the pulsating and nonpulsating vessels become hot 
first of all and above all, and then <it will heat> everything over which it flows until 
it immerses them. And this must necessarily lead to one of two <things>": either the 
residue which streams to a muscle overpowers it and corrupts <the part> it overpowers, 


(or the residue is overpowered and the muscle returns to its natural condition, Let it first 
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be posited that the residue is overpowered, since it is more appropriate to begin with 
what is better. I say that the healing should take place in one of two ways: either that 
the whole moisture [residue] that streamed to the muscle is dissolved, or that itis con. 
ccocted. The best healing is the one through dissolution. Coction is necessarily followed 
by two things: one is the generation of pus, and the other is its concentration [collec 
tion].* A concentration sometimes occurs in the largest hollow space that is nearest to 
the <affected> spot and is the most unimportant (least dangerous}, and this is the best 
<kind of> concentration; and sometimes <the concentration> occurs in the largest ne 
est hollow space, but that hollow space is quite important; or it occurs in a hollow space 
that is of little significance and is not the largest and not near. 
If the [concentration] happens in the region of the stomach, the most laudable concen. 
tration is that which occurs in the empty space inside {the stomach]; in’ most cases, 
pus is discharged therein [as well]. But the concentration into that which is below the 
Peritoneum is bad. If it happens in the region of the brain, and the concentration oc 
curs in its anterior ventricles, it is laudable; [but] the concentration in the meninges 
and the posterior ventricle of the brain is reprehensible and bad. As to the abscesses 
ribs, their eruption is in the hollow space of the chest, and 
abscesses in the muscles erupt [beneath] the skin, Abscesses occurring in the viscera 
erupt either in the vessels there, <that is,> the pulsating and nonpulsating <vesscls>, 
or <in> th brane that surrounds them and is to them like a skin, 
If the residue overpowers the parts of the body, the domination of the anomalous 
dyscrasia over them will clearly have the effect that their activity is abolished and 
corrupted in the course of time, The pain will begin to ease in them when they be. 
‘come similar to that which transforms and transmutes them. For parts of the body 
are not affected by pain when the change of their temperament has been completed, 
but during the transmutation, as the marvelous Hippocrates explained when he said 
that pains only occur in parts of the body during” their transmutation and corruption 
and departure from their natures.” Every single part of the body transmutes from its 
nature and is corrupted because it is heated or cooled or dried or moistened or its 
continuity is dissolved, And in an anomalous dyscrasia <this is especially the case>, 
because the <affected> part of the body is extremely heated or cooled, and this is 
because these two qualities have the strongest effect. And then it may also happen 


because™ the part of the body is dried or moistened, And” pain occurs because of the 


lack of « dry substance during hunger and because of a lack of moist substance during 
thirst. And” when the part of the body is affected by something that stings or corrodes 
or stretches or squeezes or tears, pain™ occurs because the continuity is dissolved. 
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(Chap. 4) 


|, And when the heat of the blood in the swollen member is quiet," and the blood con: 
tained in the whole body is of a balanced temperament, it hardly ever happens that it 
{ie the blood] will be heated through the heat of the affected part. But™ when the heat 
of the blood that is in the swollen part is a strong heat that heats the body through the 
strength of its boiling, or when the blood contained in the entire body is dominated by 
bile, it will not take long before all of it will be exceedingly hot, and this will be all the 
more likely when the two things come together, <namely> that the blood in the swollen 
partis very hot, and that the bile dominates the blood that is in the body 
The first blood to be heated until it becomes exceedingly hot is that in the pulsat 
because it is by nature hotter and closer to the nature of spirit; then after that, the blood that 
is in the nonpulsating vessels. If the swollen part is close to one of the intestines abound: 
in blood, the heat will flee rapidly to the blood contained in the entire body. In short, that 
Which is heated first with regard to everything is that which changes fast or is hot by nature 
The same holds goo! for that which gets cold first, because that which gets cold is that 
which is quick to change or which is cold by nature, And spirit is the fastest of all things in 
the body to change, because it is the” finest and thinnest, The hottest <thing> in the body 
is the yellow bile and the coldest the phlegm, Of the other humors, blood is hot<test> after 
yellow bile, and black bile is cokdcest> after phlegm. Yellow bile is changed easily and 
quickly by everything that acts on it. Black bile is changed <only> by" exertion and strain, 
In short, everything that is fine” and thin is quick to be changed, and everything that is 
thick and gross is slow to be changed. 
Hence the change in swellings necessarily varies greatly according to the diversity of the 
disposition of the bodies." In the first place, because the humor from which the swell: 
ing arises is either hotter or less hot. After that, because its putrefaction is according 
{o its nature, and® according fo the excess or paucity of i ss [constrictedness} 
For something that does not have perspiration® putrefies more quickly, and this can be 
found in all external things. And if it happens with this that its temperament is hot and 
‘moist, this will contribute greatly to the rapidity of its putrefaction. Moreover, the part 
of the body in which the swelling occurs will either be close to the intestines which 


abound in blood or far from them, for yellow bile, black bile, phlegm, or ventosity 


are dominant over all the blood, and! all these dispositions vary to a smaller or larger 
extent. Hence, the alteration<s> necessarily vary very much, when one <humor> 
‘compared to another or when it is ¢ 
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(Chap. 


1. And all these things are the cause of an anomalous dyscrasia. This is because the heat 
is most dominating over the blood which is in the” swollen part of the body, then, after 
that, over the blood which is in the* intestines, and especially” over the blood which 
is in the heart, and, of that, especially that which is in its left ventricle. For if you ap- 
proach this ventricle of the heart, while the animal is still alive and is not yet affected 


by fever, and you put your finger into it, as I have described in my book On Anatomical 
Procedures, you will feel the strongest heat there is. Therefore, itis not farfetched, when 
the whole body has been heated by an unnatural heat, that that ventricle of the heart 
especially should reach the highest degree of heat. Among those things that contribute 
to this is that the blood therein is the thinnest and closest to the nature of spirit, and that 


it moves with a constant motion. 
Moreover, in these types of fever one finds that the heat has overwhelmed all the blood, 
nd that it [.c., the blood] has firmly" accepted the unnatural heat that orig 

the putrefaction of the humors. The temper 

pulsating vessels and other bodies that are nearby and surround them is not found to be 
altered completely. but it is still changing and altering towards" heat. And if this were 
to continue for a long time in them, they would come to the point that they would be 
fundamentally dominated and changed <by the heat>, so that then they do not fall under 
the definition of that which is being heated but under the definition of that which hi 

fully attained an unnatural heat. The limit of change in any of the parts of the body is th 

harm to its functioning. The total range [latitude] from the beginning of the matter [i.¢. 
the heating of a part} until it finally reaches this limit [i.., when the functioning of a part 
is harmed) is the way (process) that leads to the unnatural disposition—mixed,* com- 
bined, <and> in the middle between two opposites, that is, between the disposition that 
is truly natural and the disposition that is fundamentally unnatural. During this entire 
Period of time, there will be in the body that is heated a measure of pain <analogous> to 
the alteration which it undergoes. 

When all the main® parts of the body are fully® and perfectly heated, that fever is called 
"QTYQWS” [= hektikos}, which means fixed, and this because it does not only exist 
in moistures and in spirit but also in bodies that have firmness. And” there is neither 
suffering nor pain with this fever. and the patient thinks that there is no fever in him 
at all because he does not feel its heat, since all the parts of his body have become hot 
equally. in like manner. Concerning this matter natural philosophers agree, in theit 
study of the matter of sensation, that there is n 
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that there is no suffering” or pain in that in which the alteration has already been com: 
pleted. For this reason there is no suffering or pain with any" fever of this kind—which 
We called hectic shortly before—and the patient does not feel it at all, and this is because 
the disposition of the parts of his body is not one in which some of them act and others 
are acted upon, since all of them are of a single disposition and their temperament has 
become one and the same 


“hap. 6) 


And even though one of them is hotter and the other colder, the excess heat of the hotter 


part over the colder part is not such that it will harm the adjacent part with its heat. For 


if this were the case, the parts of the body would harm each other even though they are 
‘of « natural disposition, for in that disposition also the parts of the body differ in their 
temperament. For although the flesh is a hot part and the bone a cold one, their dissimi- 
larity” and that of the other® similar parts does not bring pain or suffering, because of 
the small measure of disparity between them in heat and cold. In the same way also 
the air which surrounds the bodies does not harm them as long as it is not altered by 
‘extreme heat or cold, But the kinds of diversity <of the air> in that which lies between 
excessive heat and excessive cold, in spite of their frequent occurrence and their obvious 
disparity,’ are being felt by the bodies w harm. 

According” to this argument the mind would almost incline to rely upon the statement 
that has been made, just as Hippocrates dil in one of h II illnesses are 
simply wounds. And this is so because a wound is simply a dissolution of continuity 
and excessive heat and cold nearly dissolve the continuity, Severe heat does so because it 
dissolves and cuts the continuity of the substance over” which it dominates, and exces 
sive cold because it contracts and compresses the substance over”! which it dominates 
inwards until”? something pr merges, and” what remains in it is squeezed 
and torn apart by it. And if someone should make this the limit regarding the excess of 
heat and cold, it is proper <to say> that the suggestion that he is right is not farfetched. 
However, whether this is the limit in excess” or whether the limit is different, it is clear 
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in <any> case that every excess” must be understood as in relation to something, This is 
so because not every body is affected in the same way by things which” have the same 
disposition of heat and cold. 

For this reason, the humors that are in some animals are mutually fitting, while in other 
‘animals they are not [just] mutually incompatible, but also corrupting™ and destroying 
<each other>, like man and viper, of which the saliva of each of them is fatal for the 
other. And thus when a man who has an empty stomach spits upon a scorpion, he kills 
it; but a man does not kill a man like himself when he bites him, nor a viper a viper, nor 
serpent” a serpent, for the similar is fitting and beloved, but the opposite is hostile and 
harmful. Among the things which indicate this is that everything that grows and is nour 
ished, only grows and is nourished by something that is similar to it and resembles it 
while everything that is destroyed and annihilated, is only destroyed and annihilated by 
its opposite, For this reason, the preservation of health is achieved only by" things that 
are similar to and resemble healthy bodies; the"! healing and the cure of illness are only 
achieved by contrary things. But to discuss this is beyond our current subject. 

But someone who suffers from the hectic fever that” is inherent in the fixed substance 
of an animal will not fee! it, while of all the other fevers, there is none that he will not 
feel; some" he will feel more and will suffer more harm from, others he will feel less. 
Some fevers are accompanied by rigor, and this symptom—that is like many 
other symptoms, only arises from an anomalous dyscrasia. But I cannot explain in the 
current treatise how this symptom originates, unless I explain regarding the natural fac 
tulties how many there are, what sort of faculties they are, and™ what it is of the property 
of each of them to effect. However, | will explain the matter of all the symptoms in my 


book On the Causes and Symproms <of Diseases 


(Chap. 7) 


1. But Jet us return to the <different> kinds of an anomalous dyscrasia. 1 have 
already said in what preceded how fever arises from a hot swelling, which is called 
PLGMWNY” [= philegmoné}, and that every swelling" of this kind and every fever: 


except the fever known as hectic, arises from illnesses in which the temperament i 


anomalous. And some fevers arise only from the putrefaction of humors, without a 
swelling,” for what putrefies is not only that which is obstructed and does not breathe 
[exhale}—and its putrefaction is very fast and very strong—but also many other things 
disposed to putrefaction. I will explain the matter of the disposition of what is disposed 
to putrefaction in another book 
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An anomalous dyscrasia may also occur in another way in the entire body; sometimes 
this happens when a hot vapor is congested in it, and sometimes when the heat increases 
because of immoderate exercise,® and sometimes because the blood is” hot and boils 
excessively due to anger, or it is heated excessively” because” it was for a long time in 
the hot sun. Itis clear, in my opinion, that all these fevers that arise from swellings, are, 
according to the strength of the efficient cause in the body and according to the disposi 
tion of every singular body, stronger in some bodies and weaker in other [bodies], while 
some bodies will not be feverish at all 

is clear that a dyscrasia sometimes occurs” in the spirit alone and sometimes also pass 
es beyond it to the humors; it is not less clear that all fevers, when they are prolonged, 
are joined by hectic fever. And from this statement it is <somehow>" evident that an 
anomalous dyscrasia sometimes originates from hot or cold moisture which flows 10 
ome part of the body, just as I have explained in” the ease of bodily parts in which a 
swelling occurs. And sometimes” it does not happen like this, but <it happens> when 
the temperament of the body changes in quality. Some of the causes which alter <the 
temperament> arise from the body itself, and pody> from the out 
side. When the fever arises from putrefaction al om some swell in both 
ccases> it hails from the body itself. But when the fever arises from the heat of the sun 
or from excessive exercise, then it comes from the outside. I shall speak about this more 
elaborately in my book On the Causes of Symptoms. And just as fever sometimes arises 
from the heat of the sun when the temperament of the body is altered, so it sometimes 
happens to some men from the severe cold of the air that the cold dominates so stro 
‘over their entire body that some of them die. It is clear regarding all these men th 
fering and pain befall them, 


‘hap. 8) 


Suffering and pain may also happen to ine when he is totally overcome by an in: 
tense cold <resulting> from a severe chi hen tries to warm his body quickly by 
bringing it close to the fire. And” many of those to whom this happens feel a very stron, 
pain in the roots of their nails when they suddenly bring their body" close to the fire 
Who, therefore, since in this case he sees with his own eyes that the cause of the suffer: 
ing and pain is nothing else but the anomalous dyscrasia, would dare to reject such 


a thing in the case of pains that occur inside <the body>? Or would wonder how pain 
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often affects men without any swelling.'* either in the" intestine called “colon,” or in 
the testicles," or in another part of the body? For nothing of this is amazing. Nor <is it 


amazing> how fever and rigor occur to some men at the same time, for ifthe cold phleg. 
‘matic humor which Praxagoras compares" to glass and the hot humor which belongs 
the same kind as yellow bile increase in the body until together they dominate!” it 
‘and move" in it, especially in the sensitive organs, it is not amazing that someone who 
has this disposition senses both at once, For if you approach a man and let him stand in 
the hot sun, and then sprinkle cold water over him, it! is not impossible that he should 
feel the heat of the sun and the cold of the water together, But these two affect that!"” 
man in that situation only from the outside, and each of them affects him <only> in the 
large parts of his body, 
But in the fever which the Greeks call “'NPY'LYS” [= epialos}, heat and cold affect 
<the patient> from the inside, and each one of them may affect <the patient> <not only 
in the large parts> but also in the small parts of his body, to a degree" that in the first 
‘case [i.e., the patient affected in the large parts} there is no large part of his body affected 
by cold, unless next to it there is <another> large part affected by heat, and in the second 
ccase [i.e., the patient affected in the small parts] there is no small part affected by cold, 
unless next to it there is another small part affected by heat. Therefore, it happens in 
the second case that <the patient> seems to sense both things together in his body, And. 
this is because, as everything that cools and heats is scattered through small parts, one!” 
after the other (and there is no limit to their smallness), itis impossible that there can be 
‘one part among these small ones that has a single sensation of cold and heat without the 
other <half of the hovcold pair> 
And'"* sometimes it happens to some fever patients in the beginning of a fever attack 
in every paroxysm, that they feel excessive cold and heat, but <they> do not feel each 
of them in the place where <they> feel the other. However, he to whom this occurs, 
can clearly distinguish between the parts which sare heated and those which are cooled. 
for he feels the heat inside in his intestines themselves and feels the cold in every part 
that is at the outside of his body. And among the fevers, the fever which the Greeks call 
LYPWRY’S” (= /eipurias}' is always of this disposition, and, likewise, « kind of 
ardent fever {that is) mor And that which happens in these fevers in the larger 
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parts is what happens in the smaller parts in the fever that the Grecks call “NPY°LYS' 
[= epialos}, for the dyscrasia that occurs in these!”* fevers is also anomalous; it is also 
anomalous in someone affected by rigor, without being followed by fever, but this 
symptom occurs rarely, although it can happen to some women and men in'"” <certain> 
conditions. But itis doubtless necessary that a regimen of ease of life preceded it, or that 
the patient applied himself for a lon (0 the consumption of a Large quantity of food 
which produces a cold, crude, phlegmatic humor, like" the humor similar to glass, And 
it seems that this symptom did not happen to anyone at” all in the past, because no one 
followed this regimen of ease of life and the consumption of a large quantity of food. 
Therefore, we find that ancient physicians judge it to be necessary that rigor is followed 
by fever. But I personally have often seen, and other present-day physicians have seen, 
a rigor occurring without fever following it. 

4. The fever which the Greeks call “*NPY"LYS” (= epialos] is composed from that 
dyscrasia from" which a rigor occurs that is not followed by fever and'* from the 
dyserasia that" occurs during fever. when I say “epialos,” I mean by this term 
only that fever in which both always occur together, But the fever which is preceded 
by rigor and then followed by heat,"™ as happens in tertian and quartan fever, I do 
not call “NPY'LYS" [= epialos]. It is thus clear that the'® fever which is called 

NPY'LYS" [= epialos] is composed from two kinds of anomalous dyscrasia, and the 
ame is the case with the remaining fevers, except for hectic fevers, 


(Chap. 9) 


1. And likewise the illnesses with a swelling that are peculiar to a single part of the body, 
for all of them originate from an anomalous dyscrasia, like the'™ hot swelling which is 
known as “PLOMWNY" [= phlegmoné], and" the swelling known as “cancer,” and’ 
the swelling known as “erysipelas. he pustules known as “shingles,” and 


the swelling known as “tarahhul,”'® and"? the swelling known as “canker.” which the 
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Greeks eall “GNGRYN"™ [= gangraina), and'™ it occurs with the affected pant proceed. 
on the path of death. For all these illnesses have in common that they originate from 
‘@ moisture that streams to a part of the body, and they differ because some of them 
originate from a phlegmatic humor, some from_a'® humor that is of the variety of yel 
tow bile, and some of them from black <bile>, and some of them originate from blood, 
And” <of> those that originate from blood, some of them originate from hot, thin blood 
<and> boiling, and'* some originate from cold, thick blood, and™ some originate from 
blood that is of another disposition. I will give a detailed explanation of the different 
kinds of these diseases in another book 
In this book Iam content with what I said about the™ disposition of the moisture that 
streams to a part of the body, and its aff each of the mentioned illnesses which 
it causes which occurs in accordance with the earlier description of the occurrence of 
the swelling called “PLGMWNY” [= phlegmone| from a hot, bloody humor, And that 
every single homoiomerous part, simple and primary, when'® that moisture dominates 
it, is brought to an anomalous dyscrasia; for at the outside, it is heated or cooled of dried 
oF moistened according to the disposition of that moisture that” is close to it, while 
its interior parts have not yet gotten into the same condition. If" both its exterior and 
interior were altered entirely and completely and it were made of one disposition totally, 
it would immediately and completely be relieved from pain, although the illness! 
would be more” hard and more difficult. If someone has previous knowledge of this 
account>, it will be sufficient for him. in my opinion, to understand my book On Drugs, 
id then, after that, my book On the Therapeutic Metho 


This is the end of Galen's treatise On the Anomalous Dyscrasia. Thanks be to God for 
his help and his benefactions, may God bless Mohammed, the seal of the prophets, 


and grant him salvation, 
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liber Galieni De malitia complexionis diverse’ 


(1.1) Malitia? complexionis diverse quandoque in toto animalis corpore existt, sicut 
quod ei accidit inde’ in specie ydropisis, notione* camosa; et in febre in qua eger calorem 
et frigus in una invenit® dispositione, quam greci epialam’ vocant, et in plerisque febri: 
bus aliis, preter febrem fixam dictam grece ethicam. (1,2) Malitia quoque’ complexionis 
diverse in uno' membrorum erit,” quodcumque fuerit, cum in e0 accidet mollicies que 
est apostema flegmaticum; aut fiet” in ipso apostema sanguineum calidum ad terminum 
tendens," secundum quod erit in semita corruptionis et momtis, et est apostema quod 
greci nominant cancrene; aut fit in ipso apostema aliud' erisipila* nominatum; et aliud 
apostema notione” cancer. Lepra quoque huius generis es, et similiter estiomenus' et for 
mica. Omnes autem egritudines iste non evacuantur quin cum eis sit superfluitas membro 
infusa in quo fiunt 

Est tamen malitie" complexionis diverse modus alius absque infusione superfluitatis in 
membris, sed ipsorum qualitates tantum alterantur, cum in ipsis superat calor aut frigus ex 
sole, aut cum exercitium transcendit mensuram que est decens, aut cum quies et tranquil 
ttas pertranseunt quantitatem intentionis, aut alia hii similia. In corporibus quoque nostris 
fit malitia complexionis diverse ex rebus que eis exterius® occurrunt, si calefaciunt res ille 
‘ut infrigidant aut desiccant aut humectant. Et hee quidem species malitie complexionis 
sunt simplices et singulares, quemadmodum ostendi in libro de complexionibus. 

(1.3) Eius quoque sunt alie quatuor species composite, que fiunt cum calefit corpus et 
hhumectatur simul, aut calefit et desiccatur simul, aut infrigidatur et humectatur simul, aut 
infrigidatur et desiccatur simul.® Et manifestum quidem est quod species iste malitic 
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-omplexionis diverse non diversificantur a speciebus malitie complexionis equalis nisi 
{quoniam ipse non consistunt” in omnibus partibus corporis cuius corrumpitur® complexio. 

gitur intentio (A37rb) in hoc libro* est enunciare quomodo fiat™ generatio om 
ium specierum malitie complexionis diverse. Ut sit sermo meus in illo manifestus, iam 


ergo oportet ut te" recordari faciam dispositionis® membrorum omnium; et incipiam recor- 


dari maiorum” eorum, que nota sunt et apud quem* medicine notitia® non existit, Manus 
iim et pedes et venter et pectus et caput non sunt ex eis quorum esse secundum aliquem’ 
cevanescat" (2.1) Ad unum” igitur ipsorum perveniamus et ipsum** in propinquiores par- 
tes ex quibus componitur dividamus. Exempli itaque causa: pedem in coxam et crus* et 
pedem dividamus; et manum in® adiutorium et et palmam sequestremus; ipsam 
{quoque palmam in membra sibi propria dividamus,** que sunt rasceta’ et pecten et digiti. E 
digitos etiam* dividamus in partes ex quibus sunt compositi” et sunt ossa et* carillagines 
ct ligamenta et nervi et vene pulsatiles et non pulsatiles* et panniculi® et caro et corde et 
ungues et cutis et adeps. 

(2.2) Hee ergo" membra que postremo nominavi non est possibile” dividere in 
speciem aliam post istam,"* sed ipsa quidem sunt** membra similium partium prima 
preter venas pulsatiles et non. pulsatiles, nam hec duo composita sunt ex villis et pan 
niculis,® sicut dixi in libro de medicatione* anothomie, Et in illo etiam libro” narravi 
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quod inter membra prima’ ium partium sunt foramina plura, et ex eis plura et 
maiora existunt inter membra composita officialia. Quandoque tamen inyenimus simile 
illis foraminibus in aliquo® membrorum similium partium, quemadmodum invenimus 
illud in osse et in cute. Verumtamen quodcumque* membrorum fuerit molle®, quedam’ 
partes ipsius* alias cooperient® et occultabuntur™ sensui foramina que sunt inter eas; sed 
quodcumque membrorum fuerit durum et siccum, w consequeris quicquid est in eo ex 
foraminibus et scissuris” sensu, sicut® reperimus in vacuitatibus ossium; et in illis qui 
dem vacuitatibus ossium existit humiditas, natura® grossa,” alba, preparata’' ossibus ut 
nutriantur ipsa. Quomodo autem pori qui” in cute sunt proveniant, iam ostendi in libro de 
complexionibus, 

sunt quorum necessario” fuit rememorandum, ut per ipsa” verificetur quod 
in” sequentibus narrabo. 

(2.3) Nune autem oportet ut ad intentionem malitie complexionis diverse perveniamus 
et narremus que sit eius™ natura et” secundum quot modos proveniat, Et” nos iam” qui 
dem’ in hiis que sunt premissa" diximus quod” in partibus corporis in quo accidit malitia 
complexionis diverse, non est complexio una, (A37va) quoniam hoc est" commune et 
participativum" omni malitie complexionis diverse; eius autem species sequuntur naturam 


corporum in quibus sunt.® Eventus namque malitie™ complexionis diverse in carne nuda 
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est preter eventum ipsius in lacerto sicut est: et unusquisque corum existit secundum 
modum alium a modo secundum quem alter existit 


(3.1) Inde est quod, cum in musculo calida effunditur superfluitas, tune maiores” vene 


que in ipso sunt, pulsatiles et non pulsatiles, implentur primo et extenduntur; deinde, post 
illud, ille que sunt minores. Et incessanter procedit™ sic" donec ad minores perveniatur 
venas, Cum ergo superfluitasilla in illis redundat” venis et eam non continent, effluit alig 
uid eius* ex orificis illarum venarum et resudat” ex ea aliquid et egreditur ex ipso corpore 
vyenarum. Postquam ergo fuerit illud, implentur foramina que inter prima existunt membra 
Ila superfluitate, adeo donee” eis accidat calefieri et” humectari undique ex illa”* humid 
tate quam continent 

Per membra autem” prima in hoc loco volo intelligi"® nervos et ligamenta et panniculos 
et carnem:; et ante hoc," ipsas venas pulsatiles et non pulsatiles, in quibus iam proprie 
dolor primo accidit secundum modos diversos, et illud ideo quoniam superfluitas, que in 
ierioribus earum continetur, calefacit eas et extendit et disrumpit;" et superfluitas que 
est! extra eas calefacit ipsas!™ et constringit et coartat et gravat.! Aliorum vero" mem: 
brorum, quedam non egrotare facit nisi calefactio tantum, et quedam non facit pati nisi 
coartatio tantum, et quedam eorum egrotare™ faciunt utreque™ res simul, (3.2) Et hee 
quidem egritudo dicitur apud grecos flegmon,'" que’ est apostema calidum, et est malitia 
complexionis diverse accidens'® lacerto, et illud ideo quoniam sanguis, qui est in ipso, iam 


calefactus est et evenit'” ei similitudo ebullitionis. Deinde calefiunt primo proprie!* eius 
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calefactione corpora venarum pulsatilium et non pulsatitium;"* postea omnia que sunt 
extra eas ex eis in quibus continetur,"” donec ipsum submengant. 

Et impossibile quidem est quin res ad unum duorum modorum perveniat: aut ut" vincat 
superfluitas que in‘ lacerto effunditur,” et corrumpat™ corpora in quibus vineit; aut vincatur 
illa superfluitas et redeat lacertus ad dispositionem suam naturalem, Pono itaque ut superflui 
tas vincatur, cum incipere ab eo quod est bonum sit melius et laudabilius. Dico quod" sanitas 
erit tune! secundum unum duorum modorum: aut ut resolvantur omnes humiditates que 


effuse sunt in lacerto, aut ut decoquantur, Sed laudabilior du(A37vb)abus sanationibu 
est que resolutione erit.* Decoctionem vero consequuntur™ due res necessario, quarum una 


est generatio saniei et altera collectio. Et collectio™ quidem quandoque in maiore forami- 
num!" est viciniore loco et minoris timoris, et'® hec est collectio laudabilior. Et quandoque 
est in maiore® foraminum™ propinquiore,"® sed foramen illud non est parvi timoris; aut est 
in foramine parvi timoris,™ sed non est maius foraminum’”” neque propinquum. 

3) Quod si fueritillud’ in partibus stomachi, laudabilior erit collectio que erit in am 
plitudine que in interioribus eius existt, et ad quam secundum plurimum fit” saniei erupt: 
Collectio vero que fit sub siphac est mala. Et cum fueritillud™ in partibus cerebri, tune collec 
tio in duobus ventriculis eius anterioribus erit laudabilis, sed collectio sub duabus matribus 
cerebri'© et in ventriculo qui est in posterioribus cerebri facta est illaudabilis et mala, Exi 
Turarum autem que fiunt in partibus costarum, eruptio erit ad amplitudinem pectoris, et 
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exiturarum que fiunt in lacertis eruptio erit versus cutem; sed" exiturarum'® que fiunt in 
isceribus eruptio erit aut ad venas'” que sunt in eis** palsatiles et" non pulsatiles, aut 
versus panniculum qui continet ea et est eis" sicut cutis. 

(3.4) Quod si superfluitas vineat membra, tune manifestum est quod oportet ex do- 
minio malitie complexionis in eis ut ipsorum destruatur operatio et corrumpatur secundum 
temporis longitudinem,"* Sed principium quietis egritudinis ab eis erit cum similabuntur 
cei que resolvit ea et transmutat; et illud est quoniam membris non accidit dolor cum 
ipsorum complexio iam integre transmutata est, sed in dispositione permutationis eius 
sicut™ iam narravit!” de esse eius mirabilis Ypocras, ubi dixit quod dolores non fiunt in 
membris nisi in dispositione alterationis eorum’ et corruptionis et” exitus ipsorum™ a 
naturis suis, Et unumquodque'! membrorum non alteratur et egreditur a natura sua et cor 
umpitur, nisi calefiat aut infrigidetur aut desiccetur aut humectetur aut eius continuitas 
solvatur, In malitia autem complexionis diverse, propterea quod membrum calefit aut 
infrigidatur, proprie; et illud ideo quoniam™ hee due qualitates sunt fortioris operatio- 
nis quam alie qualitates, Sed™ iam fit illud propterea quod membrum desiccatur aut 
humectatur in fame et siti; et" aceidit passio propter penuriam substantie sicce in fame 


ct!” propter penuriam humiditatis in dispositione sitis, Cum autem in membro fit operatio 


ab eo quod ipsum pungit aut corrodit aut extendit aut coartat aut disrumpit, (A38ra) tune 
ceventus passionis est propter solutionem continuitatis. 

(4.1) Cumque calor sanguinis qui est in membro apostemoso fuerit calor quietus, et 
fuerit sanguis quem! totum continet corpus equalis complexionis, forsitan non accidet 


ei ut calefactione membri infirmi calefiat."” Et cum caliditas sanguinis qui est in membro 
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yostemoso fuerit caliditas fortis, calefiet corpus fortitudine ebullitionis eius;" et cum fue 
rit ut sanguini, quem" totum continet” corpus, dominetur colera, tune non stat quin cal: 
cfactione eius superflua calefiat totum’”*—et quanto plus si” fuerit illud cum utreque res 
scilicet ita” ut sit sanguis qui est in membro apostemoso fortis caliditatis, 

corpore™ dominetur'™ coler 
2) Primum vero quod ex sanguine” calefit, cum in eo superfluit calefactio," est 
js qui est in venis pulsatilibus, propterea quod in natura sui est™ calidior et propin 


quior nature spiritus; deinde, post ipsum, sanguis qui est in venis non pulsatilibus, Si e 


‘membrum apostemosum propinquum fuerit aliquibus visceribus sanguine’ habundantibus 
quem continent, erit caliditas eius™ recurrens ad sanguinem velociter quem totum cor 
pus continet."" Et universaliter dignius’ est ut calefiat ante! omnis res que velox est ad 
resolvendum, aut in natura sua est calida, et similiter primum quod" infrigidatur ante 
res etiam” est que’ velox est™ ad resolvendum aut est in natura sua frigida, Velocius 
autem ad resolvendum eis que in corpore sunt est" spiritus, propterea quod est subtilior 
eis! et tenuior; et calidius quod” in corpore est est! colera rubea, et frigidius!™ quod 


cest in co est flegma. De reliquis vero humoribus, sanguis calidus™ est post coleram, et 


melancolia frigida™ post flegma. Et colera quidem” facile resolvitur et velociter ab omni 
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quod in eam agit,®" melancolia® autem laboriose ater resolvitut. Et universaliter 


quidem omne quod est subtile et tenue est velocis resolutionis, et omne quod est™® spissum 


et grossumn est tarde resolutionis. (4.3) Quapropter oportet ut sit veniens* apostematum 
resolutio plurimum diversa propter diversitatem dispositionis corporum: primo autem quo- 
rniam humor a quo provenit apostema aut erit augmentate caliditatis aut diminute. Deinde 
post illud, quoniam putrefactio eius non erit nisi secundum naturam ipsius, et secundum 
superfluitatem retentionis™ eius aut parvitatem retentionis eis, in interioribus scilicet 
Nam illius putrefactio quod expirationem non habet"' velox erit." et illud quidem?” in 
‘omnibus rebus" extrinsecis invenitur. 

Quod si convenerit cum hoe ut sit eius complexio calida et humida, erit illud?* magis 
adiuvans! ad hoe ut eius®” putrefactio sit velox. Et membrum etiam®" in quo fit" apos: 
tema, aut erit propinquum vi(A38rb)sceribus sanguine habundantibus™ aut ab eis remo- 
tum, nam et! in Sanguine toto etiam? superhabundat colera aut melancolia aut flegma aut 
ventositas. Et omnes iste quidem dispositiones diversificantur paucitate et multitudine 
Oportet ergo necessario ut sit resolutio™ plurime diversitatis, cum unum comparatur™ alii 
‘et cum comparatur= sibi ipsi 

(8.1) Et hee quidem omnia sunt causa malitie" complexionis diverse. Et illud ideo quo- 
niam in eis vincens™ caliditas que est in sanguine est in membro apostemoso; deinde post 


ipsum in sanguine qui est in visceribus, et proprie sanguine qui est in conde et ex hoc 
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propric qui est in ventriculo eius sinistro. Nam si ad hunc™ veneris® ventriculum, dum 


animal adhue vivit et nondum accidit ei febris, et intromiseris digitum tuum, sicut narravi in 
libro de medicatione anothomie. senties*” ex eo fortiorem® caliditatem que est, Non est ergo 


fonge, cum? corpus totum™ calefactione naturam supergrediente™” calefactum fuerit, quin 
Perveniat ventriculus ille proprie™ cordis ad finem= caliditatis, Et ex eis quidem™ que™! ad 
hoc* iuvant’* est quod in ipso est sanguis™ subtilior et nature spiritus vicinior et movetur 

n?* motu assiduo. 

(5.2) Verumtamen in huiusmodi febribus totum sanguinem invenitur comprehendiss 
iam calefactio,*” et recipit illam caliditatem egredientem cursum naturalem, generatam’ 
4 putrefactione™* humorum, receptione perfecta. Corporum vero venarum pulsatilium 
et aliorum corporum complexio que eis sunt vicina et continent ea, non invenitur adhuc 
Perfecte™* et integre alterata, sed sunt adhuc™ habentia™ resolutionem et alterationem 
tendentem ad calefactionem.** Et si illud perseveraverit in cis™ spatio longo, pervenient 
‘ad terminum in quo iam erunt®’ victa et resoluta penitus, ita ut tune non sint in termino 
in quo calefiant sed™ sint in termino in quo iam integre™® consecuta™ sunt calefactio: 
nem a natura egredientem. Resolutionis autem terminus in unoquoque membrorum est 
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nocumentum operationis ejus.** Tota autem intentio que est™* apud principium rei™ ad 
hoc ut perveniatur ad hune terminum, non est nisi via exeundi ad” dispositionem™ 
egredientem a re naturali commixta, communis, media inter duo contraria,** scilicet inter 
dispositionem que vere est natura eius et inter dispositionem que a*" natura penitus 
est egressa.2” In toto ergo” hoc temporis™ spatio inerit™ corpori quod a dolore®” cal: 
efit quantitas resolutionis que ipsum sequitur.”” (5.3) Cum autem prima omnia’ corporis 
membra integre et perfecte sunt calefacta, dicitur febris illa ethica,?” que est fixa, et illud 


ideo quoniam eivs essentia tune non existit in humiditatibus et spiritu™® tantum, sed est 


preter hoe in corporibus quibus adest fixio. 

Ee" cum hae febre non est passio neque dolor, et estimat® patiens eam quod nullo 
modo™ sit in 0 febris, quoniam non (A38va) sentit eius caliditatem, nam membra eius 
iam omnia calefacta sunt equalite” secundum dispositionem unam. Et iam quidem’ 
convenerunt super hoe speculatores naturarum, apud considerationes suas™ de sensibus, 
quod sensus non est™ nisi™ alteratione et non fit passio neque dolor in his™* que iam’ 
integre alterata sunt. Quapropter fit ut cum nulla febre™ huius generis (quam paulo ante 
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ethicam nominari diximus)™ sit passio neque dolor neque patiens eam penitus sentiat:™ et 
illud ideo quoniam membrorum eius dispositio non est dispositio qua quedam ipsorum: 


nt™ et quedam patiantur, cum omnia iam facta sint dispositionis unius, et facta sit 
eorum complexio una conveniens—(6.1) etsi sint quedam augmentate*” calefactionis™ et 
quedam* augmentate infrigidationis,”* nam ex superfluitate calefactionis eorum que ex 


eis sunt ealidiora r it cis™® que ex™ cis sunt frigidiora ut impediantur que vicina 
sunt calefactione. Quod si res ita™” esset,™ membra se ad® invicem impedirent natural 
dispositione. Membra namque in illa etiam dispositione”™' in" complexione sua diversif 
cantur, et illud est quoniam caro est membrum calidum? et os est? membrum frigidu 
verumtamen cum! diversitate" horum et similium non est dolor neque passio, propter 


Parvitatem comparationis inter ea in” caliditate et frigiditate. Inde est quod aer corpor 
circundans?” non impedit ea, antequam alteretur™ eo," usque™ superfluat in ipso calor 
aut frigus. Species autem diversitatis eius inter superfluitatem caloris et inter superfluita 
tem™ frigoris sunt secundum multitudinem™ eorum et manifestationem comparationis 
inter ea, nam corpora ipsum*” sentiunt et non ab eo impediuntur 
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(6.2) Ergo forsitan anima secundum hane ratiocinationem acquiescet™ sermoni illi qui 
ictus est, quemadmodum dixit Ypocras in quibusdam libris suis, quod omnes egritudines 
rnon sunt nisi ulcera; et illud®™ ideo quoniam ulcus non est™ nisi continuitatis solutio, et 
caliditas superflua et frigus superfluum fortasse continuitatem solvunt—caliditas quidem 
fortis, propterea quod solvit et secat continuitatem substantie in qua vincit; et frigiditas 


quidem superflua, propterea quod adunat et constringit substantia” in qua vincit ad in 


teriora, donec exuberet ex ea aliquid et" egrediatur™ et coartat"™ quod remanet ex €0) 
et disrumpit. Quod si aliquis ponat hune terminum in superfluitate frigiditatis et calidita. 
tis," dignum est® ut sit non™ longe quod estimetur’= de eo quod iam adinvenit. Verum: 
smen*® si hoc™ non est terminus in superfluitate, sed terminus" in illo est aliud,™* tune 
secundum manifestam dis(A38vb)positionem est quod omnis superfluitas non intelligitur 
nisi secundum semitam relationis ad aliquid. Et illud ideo quoniam quod omni corpori 
advenit ex rebus que sunt unius dispositionis caliditatis et frigiditatis, non est res una, 

3) Quapropter fit ut humores qui sunt in quibusdam animalibus ad invicem sint 
convenientes et quorundam humores non ad invicem™ conveniant, sed preter™ hoc comum 
pant se et interficiant™, sicut homo et vipera, cuiusque cui eorum’™” saliva alterum perimit 
Et ex hoe™ quidem fit ut cum homo** super scorpionem expuit” dum est ieiunus interfi 
cit” ipsum; homo autem hominem sibi similem non interficit cum eum mordet, neque 
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vipera sibi similem neque draco draconem, et illud ideo quoniam simile est conveniens et 
‘amicum, et contrarium est" inimicum™ impediens. Et ex eis quidem que hoe significant 
est quod omnia que augmentantur et nutriuntur, non augmentantur et nutriuntur’ nisi suo 
simili et sibi convenienti, et omne quod” moritur et minuitur, non moritur et minuitur nisi 
suo contrario. Et propter hoc conservatio™ sanitatis non fit nisi™ rebus convenientibus et 
similibus corporibus sanis; sanitas quoque et curatio ab egritudinibus non fit™ nisi a rebus 
sibie contraris. Verumtamen loqui de® hoc est preter illud in quo™ sumus, 

(6.4) Illam autem febrem™ fixam que substantie animalis fixe inheret non sentit qui 
a Inborat. Nulla vero reliquarum™ febrium existit quam eam patiens non sentiat; ver 
umtamen quasdam earum sentit et" ab eis impeditur plus et quasdam” minus, Earum 
Preterea sunt quedam cum quibus est tremor, et hoc etiam’ accidens, tremor scilicet 
sicut et plura” alia accidentia, non fiunt™” nisi ex malitia complexionis diverse. Et neque 


quidem possibile est ut narrem qualiter™™ hoc accidens generetur™ in hoc sermone in quo 


sumus, nisi ostendam de virtutibus naturalibus quot sint, et que sint," et quid sit illud™ 
quod uniuscuiusque earum™ proprium est™ efficere.”* Ego autem narrabo esse omnium 
accidentium in libro de morbis et accidentibus, 

(7.1) Redeamus autem ad species malitie complexionis diverse. lam quidem dixi in 


hiis™* que sunt premissa”’ qualiter generetur febris ab apostemate calido quod flegmon 
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nominatur, et quod omne apostema huius generis et omnis febris, preter febrem fixam 


sunt ex egritudinibus in quibus complexio est diversa. Et iam quidem fiunt 


nominatam, 
febres ex putrefactione humorum tantum absque apostemate, et illud ideo quoniam non 
quod” putrefit est illud”® quod iam adheret vel retentum est™ et privatur expiratione”™* 
tantum, sed velocissime fit in hoc” putrefactio et fortissime;™* et iam quidem putrefiunt 


res alie multe que sunt preparate ad putrefiendum.”” Sed narrabo esse preparationis™ eius 
quod preparatum™” est™ putrefu io libro ab isto. (7.2) Et malitia quidem com: 


plexionis diverse fit® secundum 1 alium in corpore toto: et quandoque quidem 
est illud, cum vapor calidus in ipso (A39ra) constrictione™® retinetur; et quandoque est 
propter™ augmentum caliditatis causa* exercicii pluris" mensura™” que conveniens est 
et quandoque est propterea*” quod sanguis calefit et fervet ebullitione superflua propter 
iram aut calefit*® superflue propter moram in sole calido, Et manifestum quidem est apud 
me quod omnes febres iste provenientes ab apostematibus, sunt secundum virtuterm cause 
‘operantis' in corpore et secundum dispositionem cuiusque corporum:; erit febris in quibus. 
dam corporibus fortior et in quibusdam debilior et quedam eorum* penitus non febriunt. 
(7.3) Et manifestum etiam est*® quod malitia complexionis quandoque provenit in 
spiritu tantum et quandoque' pertransit eum etiam usque ad humores. Et ex eis qi 
‘que non sunt inferiora®* illo in mnes febres, cum prolong 
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consequitur** eas febris fixa. Et ex hoc quidem sermone quasi iam declaratum est*” quod 


malitia complexionis diverse quandoque provenit ab humiditate calida aut frigida 
currente ad aliquod membrorum, quemadmodum narravi de esse membrorum in quibus 
fiunt apostemata; et quandoque non est res‘ ita, sed est cum alteratur complexio corpo- 
ris in qualitate sua; et quod quedam occasiones* que alterant ipsum®? consurgunt! ex 
ipso corpore, et quedam eveniunt® exterius. Cum febris quidem™ fit® a putrefactione 
solum,<* et cum quedam™ a quibusdam apostematibus, ex ipso corpore. Et eventus qui: 
dem febris* a calefactione solis™ aut a‘ superfluitate exercitii, exterius. Etillud quidem 
‘narrabo latius quam in hoc sermone in libro de causis accidentium. 

Er“ quemadmodum febris accidit a caliditate solis cum alteratur complexio corporis, 
similiter aceidit®* quibusdam hominibus ex frigore™ aeris multotiens ut vincat in eis vehe- 
menter frigus in toto corpore donec moriantur quidam eorum.*” Etres quidem in hiis etiam 
‘omnibus manifesta est quod*™ accidit eis passio et dolor. (8.1) Et“ passio et dolor etiam 
accidit ei** cui*® dominatur frigus vehemens ex forti frigore; deinde nititur calefacere™* 
corpus suum velociter*® approximando ipsum igni, Et multi illorum*” quibus ev 
illud, cum appropinquant corpora sua igni** subito, sentiunt dolorem vehementissimum’ 
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in radicibus unguium.*® Quis ergo, cum sensibiliter videat*' in hac dispositione quod causa 
passionis et doloris non est nisi malitia complexionis diverse, audeat respondere illud** in 


doloribus qui intrinsecus accidunt? Et miretur qualiter accidat dolor multotiens® homini: 


bus absque apostemate, aut in intestino™ quod nominatur colon, aut in*® extremo testicu- 
Jorum, aut in reliquis membris, et illud ideo quoniam nichil horum est mirabil 

Et neque etiam* qualiter accidat febris et tremor in*” quibus(A39rb)dam hominibus in 
dispositione una, propterea quod multiplicatur in corpore® humor frigidus flegmaticus 
similis vitro, et humor calidus qui est de genere colere,“ donec in ipso simul dominen- 
tur et moveantur*? in corpore, et proprie in membris sensibilibus, non est mirandum si 
sentiat cuius hec™ est" dispositio utraque** simul, Nam si® ad hominem veneris et 
in sole calido eum stare” feceris, deinde super ipsum* aquam frigidam effunderis, 
non erit inconveniens si sentiat caliditatem solis et frigiditatem aque, Verumtamen hee 
duo simul habenti* hanc dispositionem non adveniunt nisi exterius, et advenit ei et 
unumquodque eorum*™ in partibus corporis sui magnis. 

(8.2) In febre autem™ quam greci nominant™ epialam, quod advenit ei*” ex calido et 
frigido™ non advenit® ei nisi intrinsecus,* et advenit ci etiam" unumquodque eorum in 
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Partibus corporis sui parvis. Et ita fit ut non sint partes magne corporis primi*® quibus 


adveniat frigus,"* nisi* ad latus cuiusque earum™ sit pars magna cui adveniat calor; et 
‘non sit pars parva corporis secundi cui*” adveniat frigus, nisi et ad latus eius sit alia 
Pars parva cui* adveniat™ calor. Et propter hoc fit ut iste secundus™ estimet™ se sentire 
lutraque simul in suo corpore. Et illud ideo*® quoniam cum unumquodque quod infrigidat 
et calefacit sit sparsum in partibus parvis, quarum una est post aliam, et non® sit post 
eas™ in parvitate ultima,” non est possibile ut inveniatur pars ex istis parvis in qua sit 
sensus unus* caloris et frigoris™ absque alia® (8.3) Et cuidam eorum* qui® febriunt 
accidit,* cum primo febris eum invadit, in unaquaque accessionum suarum, ut sentiat 
‘cum ea frigus superfluum et calorem superfluum, sed nullum eorum sentit in loco in quo 
sentit alterum, Ille tamen™ cui illud advenit potest discernere manifeste inter membra 
sua que calefiunt ct inter ea que infrigidantur, et illud ideo quoniam sentit calorem*” 
quod?” interius est in ipsis suis" visceribus et semtt frigus in omnibus membris que sunt 
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Etex febribus preterea est febris quam greci vocant 


synochum numquam remota ab hac 
dispositione, et similiter est genus febrium adurentium* montificantium.** Et illud quidem 
quod accidit in hiis febribus in partibus maioribus est quod accidit in febre quam greci vocant 


epialam in partibus minoribus, malitia namque complexionis in his febribus etiam est diversa, 
cl est etiam diversa in eo cui advenit tremor, preter quod ipsum sequatur febris. Hoc autem 
accidens raro accidit; sed tamen secundum dispositionem accidit quibusdam mulieribus et 
quibusdam viris. Verumtamen oportet proculdubio ut ipsum iam precesserit regimen quiets, 
aut patiens" spatio"”” longo assidue sit usus multitudine cibi generantis humorem frigidum 
crudum flegmaticum sicut humor similis vitro, Et videtur quidem quod accidens hoc non 
accidit ante™ alicui penitus quoniam non fuit aliquis hominum usus hoc regimine quietis et 
multi(A39va)tudinis cibi, Et propter hoc invenimus antiquos medicorum iudicantes quod ne- 
ccesse est ut tremorem consequatur febris. Nos tamen™ iam vidimus multotiens et viderunt 
alii novorum medicorum tremorem provenire™ quem postea febris non est consecuta. 

(8.4) Febris autem quam greci vocant"® epialam est composita ex hac malitia complex: 
ionis a qua provenit tremor quem non sequitur febris, et ex malitia complexionis @ qua’ 
provenit febris, Cum autem dico epialam, nolo intelligi per hoc nomen nisi febrem in q 
tutraque semper"? accidunt. Febrem vero quam tremor precedit et quam postea™ sequitur 
calor, sicut accidit in tertiana et quartana, non nomino™ epialam. lam igitue™ manifestum 
est quod febris’ que epiala’® nominatur est composita’” ex duobus modis™ malitie com: 
plexionis diverse, et similiter est dispositio in reliquis™ febribus preter febres fixas. 

(9.1) Et similiter sunt egritudines que sunt proprie alicui membrorum cum apostemate 
‘omnes enim’ fiunt a malitia complexionis diverse, sicut apostema quod nominatur flegmon et 
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‘nominatur™ cancer et nominatur formica, et pustule que per erisipilam noscuntur,*et apostema 
ominatum™' mollicies et nominatum estiomenus et illud quod nominant greci* cancrene;** et 
est accidens perducens" membrum in semitam mortis. Omnibus enim egritudinibus isis est 
commune quod ab humiditate proveniunt ad aliquod membrorum effusa; et diversificantur 
‘quoniam quedam eorum*’ proveniunt™* ab humore flegmatico, et quedam ab humore qui est de 
genere colere rubee, rum a colera nigra, et quedam* a sanguine; et eorum que 
proveniunt™ a sanguine, ine calido subtili ebulliente et quedam proveni- 
unt int a sanguine cuius dispositio est alia, 
Perscrutabor igitur subtilissime ut exponam species harum egritudinum in libro alio, 
(9.2) In hoe autem libro contentus sum ut dicam qualiter sit dispositio in humiditate que 
ad membrum effunditur et eventu suo, quo provenire™ facit unamquamque egritudinum 


quas*®* nominavimus; quod est secundum ratiocinationem quam in eis que premissa sunt 


narravimus de proventu apostematis quod nominatur flegmon ab humore calido sanguineo, 
Et quod unumquodque membrorum similium partium, simplicium, primorum,®” cum in 
0 vincit humiditas illa, provenit™ ad malitiam complexionis diverse; et illud ideo quon. 
iam manifestum est et apparens quod calefit aut infrigidatur aut desiccatur aut humectatur 
secundum quod in ipso dominatur ills humiditas que ei appropinquat, eius vero interiora 
nondum conversa sunt ad similem’™ illius eiusdem dispositionis, Quod si totum resolvatur 
ab ultimo exterius sive interius™ et fiat totum dispositionis unius, sedabitur ab eo subito 
dolor penitus; egritudo tamen tune™'erit spissior et difficilior et siccior. 

Et qui antecedit quidem et scit quod narro™ de hoc,’ sufficit ei donee intelligat ibrum 
‘meum de medicinis: deinde, post ipsum, librum de ingenio sanitatis. 
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D. The Hebrew Text 
Editorial Policies and Conventions 


The edition we offer of this text is based on a study of a digitized copy made for us by 


the Bodleian Library, Oxford; our transcription of the text has been informed but not con: 


strained by simultaneous reference to the text of the prior Latin translation. We have also 
examined the manuscript itself, in the Bodleian Library, in order to try to clear up a few 
remaining problems in our reading. Yehi’el of Genzano’s semicursive script is not par 
ticularly difficult to read, but the ink with which he wrote has occasionally penetrated 
through the paper page and caused problems with particular words; other words have been 
corrected and made hard to read as a result. He framed his text with lines at the top and 
bottom and at either side of the page, and when he wrote over these lines, his text is again 
sometimes not entirely clear 

We had originally expected to publish the text of the Bodleian manuscript as it stood, 
and to point out omissions, offer corrections, and suggest additions in footnotes, but there 
proved to be too many problems with the text to make this feasible; as written, itis often 
impossible to understand, and sometimes can only be understood in a sense opposite 10 
what Galen wrote. Some of these problems have arisen in the process of copying, as seribes 
slipped in their writing to another similar word further on in the text; others are likely to 
have originated with the translator himself. Ideally, we would like to offer a text that would 
represent as closely as possible the version that David Caslari himself completed, without 
disguising the fact of that version's probable corruption in the nearly two hundred years 
that separate it from its only surviving copy, in the process conveying to present-day rend: 
$a sense of the difficulties that medieval readers of Hebrew medical texts were likely to 

We have tried to meet these two goals with the following compromise, Misunder 
standings and omissions that are likely to have originated with the translator and his 
collaborator have been left as they stand in the text and identified in the notes, On the 
other hand, when there was reason to attribute the errors to the scribes who copied and 
recopied the text over the course of ry (such as casual misspellings), we have 
corrected them in the text itself and have given the actual reading of the manuscript in 
the notes. A few words that seem to be textual intrusions (i.e., they are not necessary 10 
ense and have no correspondence to the Latin) have been left in the text but set off in 
square brackets. Editorial additions to the text, whether to expand abbreviations or to 
supply words we felt were needed for sense, have been placed in angle brackets. Ellipses 
in angle brackets (thus: <. .. > ) indicate the omission in the Hebrew text of significant 
passages from the Latin original; the missing Latin is supplied in the notes and translated 
into Hebrew. (Minor divergences from the Latin have not been signaled: they will in any 
case appear in a close comparison of the two texts.) The copyist occasionally indicated 

proper vocalization for Hebrew words, and whenever he did so, we have reproduced 
his vocalizations. It should thus be possible to read the Hebrew text essentially as ita 
pears on the page 

TWo other editorial interventions in the text should be acknowledged. We have of course 
maintained the chapterization of the Hebrew text, but we have also continued the division 
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of the text into the arbitrary chapters and numbers introduced editorially into the Arabic 


version and maintained in the Latin translation. These numbers, placed within parenthe: 


should facilitate a comparison of the three versions of Galen's treatise, We have also giv 


the folio numbers of the Bodleian manuscript in boldface type, both recto and verso, and 


placed them in square brackets at the corresponding place in our edition. 


SIGLA AND ABBREVIATIONS 
MS Oxford, Bodl. Opp. Add. Fol. 18, fols. 19¥-27r 


note in the margin of MS 


Galen, De mi . 
ed, Michael MeVau 


added by 


omitted b 


conjectural addition 


pt reading 





The Texts 


DINd39 Aon AID 37 190 


TIA 12 Sx yD Ned MbwPA OMBN"ITN7 Donn APRA 


Ton mmysd qn 31 1 DIR WR.AdNNI ID YM pion ya ww NN PAD [194] 


599 YeIn TANG NOK NPY 99 NO PWT DNB THA WN TPRD MP AD 2 7NA ANA 2a 
xorg ‘oA pI! ANK ANDNa INN TP AINA SOW NNTPA <n>MAD waa 
993 remy gone AND NA (1.2) NOT! -AANPIA AAPA ANTPA AD MAAK MNTPAB NaI 
NO WD MANY IN ;THIND NOT RINW MID? Wo MYW IND AAW AYN OMAN YP INN TAN 
Spa OMSWA PANPY NOT AOI MD) THAN TTA AAW IMA YPR ON -NDVIA NBA MT 
vp NOT TAY NONI PPP PPV ANN KONG IN KPHOYPA PPW NNN NOTID 13 AYAN AN 
myn OnaY NYY NOW TY OPIN OPN OMIA DN MIM AN MMR W!POWN 1312707 
NON OMIDND INI NOW Nba NIAW ADNAN 30 YI AN Yay wr 13 OF TWN INA YAP? 
MAW OMMPWAY IN .WAUA OND WAIN IND PW ON ,OvNVA 7a? OMNMDRY 
ALDH WAM MON WwwUA OMaw AyyA [LIV] IN ANMBAW IK MRAM MOA THEA 
DyPNYA OMAN Yin NID Map qoAND ata 917 Mwy NMNA Drea PND ADTTY AN 
1902 PIPNTIAW 19 AVOID) MoWwS ON WE IBN YN DY CNN IN OMAPH IN O'AD 
JN AA HORST ONIN. NAMY OrADTIB OMAN OPH POTN Ww MBNA MAM (1.3) aeBA 
IDNA NIN OVID? NY VDI TP AN TN ANON NPY INT gn wINN ORIN’ IN 
spdn ban TINYIN DYN ONY 9d yap? 21D YMIB D'sdNND OWN qoAND 219 YAM ONDA AY 
pip pane MN MN 

yy 999 yop 99. MNA NW”) TAT ANNA ABYPA AOA WoA MI MM PON TW PID 


327d Dong OP DPNA V9 NBII WNW ND YB? AWAD JNO PIT PMY T1392 APN 
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pn yxaM Minm osm SFM PAY AREA ADAP yRY IMAG FOTN OND OTANI 


ony TRY INN >) OAD INN >> S373 P92 1.9 (2.1) .OMWI DIN OW 2190 NY OMN 


yyntn 5x pm pIwAY S307 9x pon» 3A AIA DwBA..OAD aw KNW YN OANA PNY 
ypony myasNmy am) “ny2aVn BAY 1 BraNPA [20r] DANN SN pond ym ABN DPM 
Juni D»NNNPI DIpaT OY Has OMWP ErPINEM Magy OM OND WON BYP TY 
yew Ww ONO ONIN 

pn dan ,tt MINK MpION BWA OPIN? WN IK ANVANNA MMe WN OMDNN HIND (2.2) 
[D>a)NT DY FIND DYNA OopArTA OrPIA oA ,OYPIAN NYT DWNT OPIN NONI 
NDIA Tina 72 Tw 1a AITAAD NyMMA "<NT>IN| ‘NTT WH OBMP? O99 O30 
mpydo) OMdon DaYNA TNA WY OVID OP>Y OMI’ O37 VIP wr OVPdNA 917 OWA 
MN Y3N WM) NBD OND VABRW 199 OF OBIT IP? OPPINA MIDVT TAN NINA RSID 
YO7aN WT TN..OWIND dwn OMAP EMPN OAND waN»2 DYNA AD NIAW vI OANA 
yp™) Yana ww I> 12. OF WN OYTO BYapIA d22/uND Yorn v3 MVP NINY OMANN 
yon OWN .MBND Na DINY MSY» ABDI YoU MID AMIDY MIND w MPrIN MND | MDSYA 
yo) pyyMDt AMM NADAN OITA WN) aN wos wAYTIA 73> TWA OAV Or3pIM YON IPN Ty 
3121) PURW AN ADAM DNB 

Sy? nw yaya pa pen Ow qoANDatB wT MIND >> (20v] a Tow YWY PID (2.3) 
nom mynip payna wR 739 AMA -M2<?>H ND Wad NDWL? qNNB WM YT NYY IN NI! 
qpnnie at wn 99d MY MRD THY TNA wR AoNND a3 AAP? OnaW 9nn "yponw nt 
byt son W223 qonND 1B IN MPrWD»> TT WR mown ya AN DIP "3D 93 


novia way nde Tnx 99 MPM OTA’ OM WPA INNIPA 


cemendation editors passim onan 
1X ND : emendation editors. 19" 
NevayT2: emendation editors 7273 
rasceta L : ny >1307 

De... anotomie Ly <n. 
pene: emendation editors spanw 
X pena = emendation editors 7370 





The Texts 


qua nie sya MAP amInAWS ON AgnND a NTH PR DAD W 79D PAD (3.1) 


Penna DPNDAND O»OTT baM) OYpa‘TA VoD OTN O-NID IN DVI.|ON IMD TDW ONY 
JMAW ANY AVP NYA Oran de NIDw TY WEY NO TN OMOPA OAMIANY ,OYwAND 
io Pern opin OMA NY AD. MB> waH Tov NPD NS) OPIN yoy AMMA 
Jpna WN. OvapIn ANNAN IMA IBM AoA AEM’ <IoNNy .OYPIN: MaMD BoA PW 

SO> WN ANAT IMD BAPTTY 930 InAdNN wapNMY OF MPY TY OWN OMBNN 
D»pov7 OTA FON ANN WIM) BrAMPM OMwPM Brash JaNY OMWANIA INIT 
29) [21] “nervy .orsdnne oroay 9b pawATA-aNOA MY THNND OA ,OrpaTT NDT 
“P3991 93" YPM <ONM YINa WA IMAM ,OYPI> ONNoN oBBM ONyINII WN AMVNY 
'pnyna p> wD IdM NY ONYPY 739 O1NI NY ON NN AN NY ONYPA OMANN ANUS ODBNY 
ngyosio5" mann yWw9a RPI NIM AIA YIM (3.2) TY OMI MwA IM ONYP, 772? 
YAP OBAN MIA Ya AWN OTN Naya} 23a FAP? qo aI I NIM ABA NOW KINw 
[pnd anNy ,OrparT oAdaM OYparTA OPIN Man WIND AAWWNT WHAM ANNI ANIA NTS 
12 YPUYW TY OTA UMN 1D) WN DMNA WNYD 

Pom NYY AMMA’ IN: BNBA ROWE TANS NIN NO TOYA NNT WON II NIN NK 
yyaun ysond byyh 31 MyM AMNY IN WP NSW WN MBA TSH <dsvr>7DV) 
SOTANY HNODK_-aO NIA AD OMPAD IND NWOT ANY ND AW NWO TAM AMMNY PD 
DOIN swam Ie Syya 1aoNeWW PNAS THOS IN | OHOA TN MI TNR APAN 
}Wy NVA IMR W093 INN BION. 1H993 NNW AMIN Non ND ANaW_ INVA MANIA 
Dynan pvapsa ron? ovnyeD YIaPA AN NDP ANAT KOA NYT INA AAA TNA <OHMaY YN IW 
an9p AY aN7 ANY apIa NIA 799 NAYwH ANN NAP AN TNS wyED NIE INP IPT 


yx apa ame) ;!44pyn any AIM ROA BABA PINT NM) yoR apIa FY [2A] 'ays>) 
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'nxY9 CrANPND NO) ONDA OrapIND wR INaN wD APIA TAY VED TNO WA 
dnPHyY NyDVA NIA’ IMD WMA AIA’ NAW NP MM MONA rpdNA ANNA NIM 
JAunn 2PaNa apn MMW} 3 NIA PROM” ANPIA BMPR MANN YnPA oDN..!! 
PemY> BNP BEN -ANA WINN YaPAY AAW ANP MIA O>oTPIAA OANA WwA NN 
25nd onsnpa MAN Mybyn ypoNa WN OraPA ODN YY AMIA AIA MAND *ANAN TINA 
Dion OnaNa D!TANSA OIPM , WAN OMPa Or3y2 OwINAMA OIapM MINN 
on NIWA Op? WA OMIA DEN IN OND WK EYPSNT NaN OYPITA O-PIA ONIYPI 

awn pypna 

dvo2 NIN OM WN IB IN TAANY Mw ANAND I NINA NIN. OANA NYY AMBAW (3.4) 
Dx OM|NKN WPwD A OMA -DINA ANA NoNAN DBR .yoIN THN? TED ANI OM 
y2an MANA ByIOY 799 3NDN OMANA WH NOW MD AN ,OMN MavM qonnIN PVN 


INOAY WA VAP IAN Mo waN yyn AT At-ADw ID AON MIVA NA NON ;NVAVNN 


MN) TAN) IVD INH) yTESND) QUA MaNVA MINI NOK [22F] ON? OVID ODN 


DNDT NO IN TTP? NY IN OBINY NY ON TOD? NOV WOM NYY NOY MaNW ND OANA NSA 
TPP APM Ww DBAND aNNW 799 .q>RANIA ANON VIA ONY IND PTY IWIN ND AN 
P02 3N9N WIN OVON .NYNA ANYD PIN AMDWNN BY N>wDY 9d A THAN TINA NON 
v2) Oy }yIONY asa HINA NE-ANYP ,Aeo¥M avIA Nya WD WIM INABA NonoMvKD: 
JIN TVDW NB WN IAYPSW ND Mavs SINNANN Nowa OOBN..NY OXY WIEN? NOY ND 
Jann pro napa AI INA AAP? IN.WPANW IN ANAND nd 
FY 01M WIND NOT ya 97 NUABIOVON 7BAB-WN OTH OND .W#ANA PAD (4.1) 


Sy>yn AaNn ONE qn 9a BIN win Nd SAH aA MY QA daa WR OTA 





The Texts 


32 WN OTA AM PAD qn 22fa) OBNM PINON Yorcn>nonAIWR OT DONMWD 
3UND).PIN BIN AMA BANM AoW <{?) 97> NOD ND IK AMADA TAWA OTA ABVINATaANVD 
b>)9n OTM DINA PIN Tm San Taxa WR OTAY "9 NA ANOKA ywA MANA qNAw? 
Pin anya Ae Mm BTA yey aan uN > 

NiNW 29M ,CYPANTA OYA WR OTA DMN ,OrNA Taw AWAD OBNMY ND OIBN (4.2) 
JaNNVD) ,CrPNYT INDAN OvPAD WR OTA PANN) NIAAA? ANP IAM ON AN wava 


yn 7 02) WK O73 OMIA OMANI OMIA OMNY aNP [22v|AIT aA 


yx ’manund Spy xinw ns 52 AWAD DOAMY NA ANN do921 .quA Sa 7A OTN ON MND 


hi ap any wavd” IX.MUNUAD SP NIN’ nD NID-PMY Pw!RIA, 91) BN ANY wAeIW 
Bn INVA .PIPT ANMAY PT ANY NaNW NBD ANIA AIA MBNA MBNVEAN yp ANY NNW 

1D) -TNK NIN. OWN MnY9A AWA DONA .THAdA NON IP ANYM ;AYINN ADA Demo 
ign Abpen ANN nanwE BINA AMIN AMSA NP IAN NIA AMIN AAA PD! 
[Dy NIAW AD) ,MNWAA dp PPD PT NIAW AN 92-9992) WPA MANwA AINA) nA SVD 
Toman wrpa dyen nay 

SDA MadNnN Tee AND wMBAWH MYWRTA AOTBAD arypA MAW NT 131. (4,3) 
Pap TY) -UMVOND IN OWN NapIND RYN NOTINA MIND WINN WN ANVOAW *9d BP MWA 
IN2<a> OWN IN PANNA NBD PT WAN 99>) AWAv[w] 19d NON A MVIDY- MINN 
mignon ONNATA NMI) AN , AAD] IND 9p) MDWINA 1 PNW ABH wor 99.O73KN 

AAND ANY MM AyBB Winn wes AMA ANDY ABN mMatY AT OY ANT ON} OMNI 

92 N91 OF PINT WW OTA 737 OF WN OMAN ANP NIN |23r] IK NOTIN 13 WH > 02 7aNM 
{pong aN Pa MIDNA YOR WoRMH] NIAAA ANA AN ATINWA IN "BYTNN AB TINY OTA 
AR dN INN THN 92 ZononA *9d mMadANA 329 NoTNNA “19a AAW NAB yD ON IMT 


yosy> Yorn a1 MT OY 
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O72." maNMw NAN MID) AoAND AID 9M NAD ON OMA IDX Sov NBNNA TIM (5:1) 
393 WN O72 Panny O77 937 BF WN OMANI PINAY SDAA aKa IA NAY ANP 
INW In WNT Twa 9oNn Ata MwASNA DNDN OXY VOB *dNNVN SAA NIMY INN TN 
PIN Dina onMeD MAY PAN WK yp MaMa ANNA daw OM WINN “e..> ;nTPID Ind 
Frmp yaw 199 NaN TIN Dyn TtMW ADD OANA Man BEAM AIMN Sonny van dy wan 
IPPON THN yw kaw »95 ANY ANIA Va_> 3p INYM PT ANYA OTN 
720A DWNT Odw S1ap DapH NINLD ,OTN Sa NPPNM OMNAY X¥m mMATPA DMN (5.2) 
DAPPN OND¥A DONA INK OPEN OvMIN Mana BBN ANON wIswE TeNBN yawn nDBA 
38 7PINA ManwNA OMA On Yak AtON NLA MSY PAY NYDN OMX ODPM 
1) 99) 990 Taw Ins Aa WR DONA SR wy |23y] yor THND A-TONY ON) ObwN OINA 
9 PON DYN NNW TION WON DION YAVND NSW DWNT MWe YP> wan AD ON 
Yanna) mwa NaINIBA AUN PND eNA AIAN NNSY TIT NON WN SSAA At AVN 
Smid yaoN NSH NenWD ANON par wD ABRAWyIA DENA Yad YN W 

NN TAN MENwAD MB. OANA Nw BNI qBAY APY NN yOrd2a 19 ON WY po 
JynaT “nxnpIn-NNTPA AMX OND wBNM MMVI OEATA ANA MANY 195 SAN (5.3) 
aX ,722 "’MNNII) HMA TOW IK MOD OYNW %9> J> MIMD WAP) KOMY "ADMD WIR 
32. PRU NDNA IN TDM Py AM <No> NATPA ANID) .OPOMPA OVONA NIM YON oN NON, 
DY >y y20) mM "ANN ANNA wD YBNI MARV 9d AN DIN WaT Now 9d NNTP 
AND) TITY NOW) TVDONA NY OX VIN PAY TN) VINA BMYA OM¥RUN DOTOIYON 


M9" OPW YON AtD MNTPA NNN bya PRY KIN AY) MDA MdONI WNVD-WN OMNI 


299 Ma NOM [24r] 559 7a WII Nowa PRI» yM N23 LIND OTUA NNTP 59 Toa 


caliditas L: (= qualitas) mene 
dicatione anathomie L 
ntum operations eius L 
N add, and del. xO - meAPIA 
N Tenay :emendation editors -mnman 


mmnx sinana : emendation editors. MAN 7oIoRa 





1p9y9°9 ,Onyp mann tbyaNM OnypA dyanw ANN APR ANTPA NNT ya qn NaN NIINw 
on Yomann </> ,onyp mAw o/9N0 (6.1) “RO TNA MOM Oat NNN NIM wy 73 
aabamy DMPA OMNY DUA OANA OMG AMP? x 29! MP OP OAYPIANYI BBN 
‘yaban nt v3 Aap? Onyya OMAND mun [2A AAY on? ON2"A DMPA OMNN OMIK NPD 
Nin ban Wwanw Nim APSA Ona W MYZVN ONNENa OMY OMAXNY OMIM OMA Mera 


DyNn> UN wYNBD YAN) Py ON? ByDVTAY FN PMSA PX AIM AP HB OXYM On aN 


jaind yy MaNWY TY MIN MVE APN wIMIN MPAA FMNnw RIN AID .OMPI NPN 


tab) Momannn »99 pm yp ama WW OWN 23 AP VowdoANIN OMBN OWN API Ona 


syne Wada NOV NWAY WMD 2 -MdVA PII WN TWA 

52y ,)/9003 VIPION NW > WAVY ANd YA AT Yd ATW wad dVa NON YI YD ON? (6.2) 
+) tN abOW OM an PIYs NOK Moo MyMANAW NaV2 MF-AMM AMMAN ASN OPN OM INA 
SypM [24V] now DVIN NaN Naw PIrw NOD sarBN OANA | Nan PYYS OVINE ONY 
Pin arp AOS DD Pay AHN AMY TY AYDY nN MMDVA ONI9 YPN TaN warn 

Now payn pry yp mVAINA AN OWN NaI dyaaA AE OPW TN ON.-PTINN WB AWW 
nx diay mom na nayaANa WN aA NY ON OMBN.NIVA XBW DOB aWNdD PINT? 
ipw monn mtd) 227 MND Onn TAT NON TaN DN MMNAIN OVW mW AMIN MIN 12 
“nx T¥3 x MIPS OMA NAN AMIND OMY OaTAD IBY MP 

mimon OMA bya NPI MN Onda w ON d¥a Nps OMY MANY MA MTD) (6.3) 
INN DDY UMA OTA Wad AT NA A OI SYA TaN -MIMNY OPN DN WN 

ne Y NOVA MAN WN OINM OSA OTNA PNA Mo FPN NIN AND) JPN NaN MD 

Dy <neqpy nnn) badam sOWW JOA AMIN MAY NIN ADITAW AIOM INK AVON Me 

799M ;OMY NWA ONY NY Na NON DIDI IP? No INDY NO OWA OOM dow NIN Mt 


L: pmakn 
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DONNY OMIT NON TN MMAN NPB AA AID) AOA NON TY NOY-TOD NY TAIN 
(D> ODEN OMIVA NOK ANN OMA MAND zMAMAD““oraW) ONAN DIOMd OMIT 
22 vroNw Ma AMD ndNA NIN AW NIT [25r] 

ro mE Nd "IN OMP:NOMP MUNI WN WR NBpA NNTPA MN OWN) (6.4) 
Twa yw> ONYpA aN ; NW HUMID TAN NSY BND ANN PR-MNTPN ANY) AMA aD 


FTO WIN’ ONYpS w Pry OND} da vyNI ONYPI Dayan TNE MM mMoBA 


TNA MaINY "QvaNONT ANNO aN YIM NON HM NOW EPIIN OMPBN INVA RIN SAAPHA 


Fin AMIN NyAoN MAIN ON ABD TTI ND ON MI BNO AAP! Mt WINN ON YD 
7903 OMPNNM BDI OMIA Mav WIN DX OND INA TNNDD yn93 TD AOAW Ne XIN 
pam orn 

TOMA THT Na OTP ABI MITA. ANN .qoAND It I Ny AWN IBY PAD (7.1) 
NTP Noy .NATP 2D) MA avOAD NOT >2vn ”>ymo" <n>NAPIN MONA NOTIDB ANTPA 
N92 BBN) MM? wayB MMNTP HTM AIM ANN ay OND WN OMDINAD ON, NOTY 
a> MaVINAA WDA RAM) 7399 qoW MY YaPND wR vaYNW nD NOD ALAM NOM 
3399 ONY OVD) VINK OMIT HwAYTY FMA NDAD PHN Ma wIDY TDI? NAAM INN DIN 

FE NDYE INA NBEA WON yaw NIAV ADB MINA MIN WINN YAN ,.woyNNy 

ta “ona PxA nina MPM” BrMVE>? jan doa. MANN TyTa wINM gonna 9 Bbw (7.2) 
yap *ays > NIA WrEAD Hoy AMIN Naws OW; aM mM Ornvad [25v] -sW YY 
Onn viva APHYN ADs TNH "OMY IN DOA NADA AIT ANN NAM ODN OTM” 

qyna Myon Mapn N27 *9> ON KOND TBAD MNAA MNT AN SD” ISK NIT OID 
MeN ANY MawA NYT APIN IN MaaA-AyPa NNTP AIAN Moun INN do nnd) 


59> NNTP DW Noa OA NYP 


2001 : emendation editors <D>3¥0% 
N- npnn : emendation editors mpan 

X yes = emendation editors wax 

X inn : emendation editors nn 





dx Mt OY Tay BrNVEdY Tad: MMA "HVS AMA ANA aD YY 
NTP BPP INN TWH MINNA MINTPA Fw TWNaa Ato NoBd OPN OMATHD BNA ANN, 
ton “nanny mp IN AI AND NIN Vad AoNND mB IMWW ANAM TN PIs MAY NOT 
SWOMWNA NIN DN 19 AFP ND ONY) MOAN OAD WH OMEKN WAG TANNA WD TIN 

APY. Aona MNa NPY AA TiN MAAN IME BEY WA My nyper “AMD ARN IW 
pynna IX WBUA DIN NNTP TInAY qu Mow AyD OrBva) WYN DYN NTP ANTPY 
NTP VINNAW WD) .OrYPAM Mavs M902 NANA ND IN ANP NAAR NIN MBN MPO 
¥NW "PINT NYP? Ma OrBYD VINA NYP j> Oa MP? yD ANN NeNwNA vA OND 


[ony MPP! ANNAN NIN OWANA YONA NINA yayMy .ONYP [26r] Mm Ty 22900 “yp Ona 


gun “aypnna mane o9y OANAN pinm aNd PIN NPE ITIP OAAAANwD (8.1) 3ND7>IN 


‘pyyno¥n swava PIN ND NOI AA DN MND OND IPN AT OP WA OMB IN VAAN 
“PR qdNIND A177 NON YN INDI PY NADY TTA Ma WMIBS ANTI 9B YD ON 7Y PID 
ano Map? “ry NA ABMUT ANA AMBNEA NP WK O'IKDI PIVA IMN-NNA? OTM 
YANN_IRVS IN OPIN N<)>4PI ON "IP" NIPIA NI ON WIND NOV NaN YD 
Fin RDO yo PR 12 NINW INN .Tta OMPDY NOBMD MND PR OrmIVN YONI TANY MND PN -WIN 
yp nny qaan WN > NIM PsN AD NNN mVaNa MYeN) NNTP OWANA NYPY MP 
wyMND) qua TY NAD APANY 72a AYIA aD KON ANN ANY MII ADT 
myn ay very) Amann nt NINW 9B ON TINA Ye PN), IA OANA THD 12 
Wy ON. MND 9ndI ROP OD Poy TAWA INN ABN HVS BTN PAYA ORY AMY MRA 
ANDI MP, YMND NP NIWT AMINA MNT OAD wr OYA TDN OWN. OEM NP YO! DIN 
Finn nt NPM <P> [26v] Orn Movon AIP NOWaR" EOIVA PPY ANTI OWN (8.2) 


RW nt nina NADA Wwe BMVPA qh YPN NP? OWN 99 INK 9D yD OB AND AAPM ,oBDAW 


dation editors 78 
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MPP Now DIT Pon TNN 29 Twa MY NOW > WPA AAP? OF WR OYA WwRIA ANA *PIN 
NOW JOP INK Po Ysa MM NWN TPA M_W YP ANN PIN PA-BUT AVM -DIN PN 
ADD TAN INN 93¥ 799 AEM 7M OMI” WAY ANT yn AMA LIN AE BB).DIN MP? 
OPIN TWIP INN NYB ND) ANNA DYN TNA INP OP Orn TawW NIN NPH oD Nw 
2nd2 TY AAPAPY MDMN win AMA aw PN AWN REM’ “yvoN ON) OND DYUP OYpdN ndNN 
MWA NNN) DNN 533 NNTPA TINNY INK .ANTP ond MPA WN MmoVND NYP? (8.3) ANNA 
AANA WI? YAW OYPHI AMT AND TN WA ND DAN PIN ONIN TP ANY eM MP? 
Poy 7PM OND APN ONIN OAD AYN Wy OANA PI VINd WIP Say AEN MpW ID 
Janp BMWNA OMAN 933 <P> WIP OMNIA HANI DIN ws AAW OB Nt 

On), Pa9N AND AON) NdSD APRW "XP OPA PNPY.ANTP w TY MINTED 
NPY DNTP MPw AB XIN YD ONPNA MNTPA IRE MAP AM, MONA MNTPAD 
D) qaNND NYMI> APN AIA MINTPA NaI 92 ,OVPA Ovpdna "NDONY OMA 
2AN NPY [27] NIN vyD MIN Nt OW NNTP 1d MPI aN M¥D NOX MIPNY AMINA 
1p “mydan b> .nt ned ann nonat oven nyp OwWIXA NYP? MP? MDVONN 9 OODN 
TNvoT Yeo THIN Ma AN Doyo 9oyK 39 ATBNAI TAN yor NAA APINAW IR AAB_A MAMAN 
AAMI|A_TaNIN yaAA NOW OPIN OMINA SY WINAY NO MPDN Aw ANT nan MOH AVIA 
JINTP PANN TUE MYSSAW NADI KINY OMIM ONIMIA MAB TPW NYID MID SWAIN 
NTP PANN TWAN ND ANNI) MD ;OINA DONOVAN OPIN IW) WNT WN NN 


py AY Mya VIN wONY >tb YB NaINB "NDR OMI PPL NNTPA DION (8.4) 


MN ODN) NNTP MPN wow 3t9 yA) NNTP YY TWN? NOV NAA MN“ 90a 


JPW nN TPA DAN OWE NAN APY NAW ANTPA NON OWA AND PANd ASTD WN MRD ONN 
NOON" AMIN NTP ODN IAT NVwIVA MIPYW M99 <OMN> Tw PANY M¥bon AND 
S97 ON gonna aM yA BBW TAIND "NON" <_T>NAPIN NATPAW RANA ID AN 


XPYON NNTP 7Tad9 MNTPA IVA MDIONA NNT 


1 yea = emendation editors WwaN 
om. L: myzann # 
wm. L snNwea gpI AT 





yD MTAND BPD NOD BY ,OMDN APA OrINND OTY OMAN w yD) (9.1) 
DOWN NVA OMA OMMROM AIBN MOI!" ARIPN Nd" NANPA NOWA WB 
Ange UMN SPW Tune PERO sReIAN ake p TAD" ane won RUT 


nN TNA OMANAD TNX D39 OW OMIA WX Daw MBN TTD BND AR? AAPH AIM 


napa nypay mM>> [27¥] pry? nava wim nypa»2 .MeenNB ON aX ona MNSAD 
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Ill. GLOSSARIES 


The primary glossary gives Latin, Hebrew, and English equiv. for the principal Arabic 
terms and phrases occurring in Hunayn's translation of FT sa’ al-mizag al-mubalif. Latin 
and Hebrew indices verborum follow separately 


The following paragraphs describe the arrangement of entries 
explain its use of symbols: 


Arabic entries 


1) Order of entries: The glossary is arranged according to the Arabic roots. Within each 
root, the following order has been applied: verbs are listed first, followed in second 
place by the derivative nominal forms in order of their length and complexity, fol 
lowed thirdly by the verbal nouns of the derived stems, and fourthly by the participles, 
both in the order of their verbal ste 
Verbs: Verbs are listed according to the common order of the verbal stems (1,11, IL...) 
If the first stem does not appear in the text, the first derived stem to do so is introduced 
by the first stem set in parentheses. When more complex expressions headed by a verb 
are listed, they directly follow the corresponding verb 
Nouns: The different numbers of a noun (sg.,. du. II, n. un.) are listed as sepa: 
rate entries and are usually given in their indeterminate state. However, the article 
is supplied if the noun is commonly used with the article in general, or if it always 


‘appears in the text with the article in a nominalized usage 


Complex expressions: Each entry may have subordinate entries featuring complex ex 


pressions that contain the term from the superondinate entry in some place. Complex 
expressions may be listed in the indeterminate as well as the determinate state 
Foreign words: Foreign words are listed i ly alphabetical order unless they are 
arabicized. 
Vocalization: Only such words that might be confused with each other are vocalized. 
For the main part, this applies to the verbal nouns of the first stem that might be con: 
fused with the verb. In these cases, only the verbal noun is vocalized. Nouns that are 
distinguishable from each other by their vowel structure only are likewise vocalized, 
unless only one of them appears in the glossary 

6) Numbers: The numbers indicate the chapter and paragraph of the Arabic text in which 
the respective entry may be found. 


Symbols employed in the Arabic entries: 


1) = The dash is used in subentries to represent the superordinate entry. If this superor 
dinate entry is a complex one, the dash represents only its first element. 
A word followed by a colon may have two function ilar with a colon 
introduces a plural or dual, when the corresponding singular does not figure in the 
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text. Any word followed by a colon may be used to introduce complex verbal or 
nominal expressions containing the word preceding the colon when this word itself 
does not figure in the text as ed item. The two functions of the colon may 
be combined, 

The angled bracket refers to other entries either containing the word in question or 
representing a different orthography thereof 


Hebrew equivalents: 


1) Every word is given in the spelling (either defective or plene or both) in which it ap. 


pears in the text. 

Nouns are given in the indeterminate state, unless the corresponding Arabic term is 
given in the determined state for some reason; in the latter case, the Hebrew equiva 
lents are given in the state in which they figure in the text 

‘Sometimes Pi'el verbs are written with an additional yud that does not necessarily appear 
in the texts, with the purpose of distinguishing the Pi’el from the corresponding Qal 


English equivalents 


The English translation corresponds to the Arabic entry as itis translated in the English 
text. Therefore, it does not necessarily comespond to the Hebrew equivalents, nor does it 
necessarily represent the common usage of the Arabic word independently from the text. 
This practice may result in a lack of symmetry between the different translations of the 
singular, dual, and plural of one single word. 





Glossaries 








|iwhen the part oF the 
Jbody is affected 











to suffer harm 





harmful 





he roots of the nails 





‘QTYOws i= | 


hektikos} 








[canker 





























NPY LYS | 
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in the entire body of 
the animal 





bodies; body 

















feos 











cote 

















belly 






































Glossaries 











hick 





serpent 





fo bear down 3.1 dal (a) 





elephantiasis 12 As] 





body 





J<parts 











paris 











bodies that have 








skin 





fo contract and 
Jcompress 





‘oncentration 





kind, Kinds 





to be near, w be 
adjacent, to be close 
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to pass 





jimmoderate 











ihe poster 
ventricle of the brain 








fubstance 





the moist substance 





the dry substance 





the fixed substance 
fan animal 








degree; definition 
Himit 








aft 














[strong heat 








[quiet heat 
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[unnatural heat 








fo move 





itmoves with a 
constant motion 








fo feel, to be felt; to 








Sense; sensation 











viscera; intestines 





he intestines 
abounding in blood 





heath 





to be congested 








io be dissolved 





dissolution 





fo be feverish, fever 
patient 





fever "7 its 5.1; 53; ——a| 
7.1.23: 8.1.2,3.4 
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hectic fever r 4; A ea aa] 
73 





the fever Known as Saad 
hectic ! 5 il 





the fever known as} 


hectic fever 11 RG Ha, peal - 





fever LA; 5.2; 6457.2 





hectic fevers 





dent fever 





Taudable 





better; best; audabh 





the best healing 





ferysipelas 








fo surround 








fo transform 
[to be changed; to be 
altered 











the change. ha 
been completed: the 
alteration ... has been 
lcompleted 
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fime; disposition; 
[condition 





the unnatural 
disposition 





ihe disposition that 
is truly natural 





the disposition that 
is fundamentally 
unnatural 





fa natural disposition 











alive 








fo stream forth; 1 





[departure 








in all external things 





idleness; ease of fife 








humor 

umor that is of 
the variety of ye 
bile 
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to vary: to differ 43, 9,1 GIS) cals] 





diversity 43; 6.1 ea 





To vary; © differ 
different; anomaious 




















blood 





bloody 








fo apply o 





[to bring close 








[reprehensible 











[quartan fever 











iit 
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to sprinkle 





foenude 





to moisten, to be 
moist, to be 
moistened 





Tui, moisture 
residue 





moistures 

















12:91 Bal 





42:58 73 03) 











fo have an empty 
stomach 








fo pasha 














oheat; wo be hot: to 
be heated 
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to become hot 
equally 











to be fully heated 





to heat 





fo warm quickly 





heat: to become hot 





fannatural heat 





fonnatural heat 





fo be exceedingly 
hot 


hottest; honer 











Fast; quick 





quickly; quicker 
fastest: very fast 





rapidity 








ldropsy 





to rely upons to be 
relieved from 
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feasily and quickly 





dyscrasia 











{the uniform [kinds] 
lof anomalous 
ldycrasia 





lack bile 











to flow 





to be inherent to 





fo resemble 
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similar 





[common; combined 





finger 








fo stream 











chest 




















beat 








kind 





kinds 





ito 
happen; to occur 
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weaker 





fo pat pressure on; 
squeeze; to be 
squeezed 























nature 





atures, nature 





tural 





ihe way [process] 
that leads to 








fo be prolonged 








|GNGRYN 





balanced 








range (atitude) 




















64:83:91 Ga Je 
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knowledge 








the pulsa 





the nonpulsating 
vessels 








the Targest pulsating 
and nonpulsating 


vessels 





the vessels there 
J<that is> the 

pulsating and non. 
pulsating <vessels> 





re difficult 











to bite 





lupper arm 











ome part 





im any part of the 
body, whatever part 





the affected part 
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the swollen part 





art, parts; organs 





Hhomoiomerous, 
primary part: 








ihe main parts of the] 
body 








ihe primary 
homoiomerous parts 
the composite, 
instrumental parts 








homoiomerous part 
simple and primary 





homoiomerous part 




















To purely 





puttefaction 











afflictions 
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to act 





GNGRYN 
I= gangraina} 








to feed: to be 
nourished 








membrane 





membranes; tunics 











fo overpower 10 
Jdominate; to be 
Jdominated; to be 
dominant; to be 








thick; gross 








[most dominating 





To boil 





(cooking; boiling: to 
boil 





to enter 
3 oale 





fo wansmate; to alter 73 
3 (8) 





to chang 
= Tr 
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fo be aliered 
[completely 





iransmutation; to 
change 








eruption; to erupt 





thigh 





IRollow space 











fo be exceedingly 
extreme 





excessive 3 62:72; 83 bi 
ye ce 











excess; excessive 612 ae 














fo dissolve the 
continuity 





io dissolve and cut 
the continuity 





its continuity is 
dissolved 





To distinguish clearly 








io tear; to be torn 
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to be comupted 





to corrupt 





[decay; comuption 

















the hollow space of 
the chest 





to act; to effect 





to be acted upon 53 Jail 





activity; effect 34, 52 dal 
functioning 





3 < Jel 








Viper on ora] 63 el 








Tack 34 al 





PLOMWNY [= . 27.15 9.1.2 pga 


|phlegmone| 





openings 31 ola 





tok 63 dai 





destroying; fatal 63 dail 











Toot 





fancient physicians LIAN oa opi 
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wound 





fvounds 








paucitysa 
Jextent; a small 





heart 





[colon 








sirength 





fo the str 
eflicient 








ihe natural faculties 





strong 








the strongest heat 
th 





fo be compared 





fargument 





my book On the 
[Causes and 
Symptoms <of 
Diseases> 





my book On 
Temperaments 


Gall ot its) 





imy book On 
Anatomical 
Procedures 


le as] 
22; 5.1 





my book On Drugs 














925M A S| 
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my book On a 92-ids AGES 
Therapeutic Method fess asl 





imy book On the 





the consumption of a] 
large quantity of 
0d 








by exertion and 











fewo qualities 








ta be for a Tong time 








fo be obs 





fightness 
iconstrictedness) 








flesh 





fof the flesh 











Saliva 











LYPWRY'S 
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fibers 

















black bile 





Yellow bile 











femperament, 
composition 























to die off; death 











the region of the 
stomach 





the region of the 
brain 








he region of the Fibs 
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to emerge; to 
protrude 














natural philosopher 








perspiration: to 
breathe [exhale] 





64; 8.1.4 alll 





to be annihilate 3 
63 uail 








to grow 
63 ol 





levery paroxysm 
aaah sd one as OS yi 
83] 














|the air which 
surround: 











to be disposed 
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pain 





pains 





restfulness 





swelling 





inflamed swellin 
hot swelling 





he hot sanguine 
swelling 











im the middle 
between two 
lopposites 








place 








compatible 





iting 











producing 
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B. Latin 


With the exception of a few very common words (mostly pronouns, numerals, and prep- 
sitions), every occurrence of every word in De malitia has been entered below and 
referred to the chapters in which they are found, Verbs are usually given under the infini- 
tive form, and nouns under the nominative. Most of these words have also been listed 
in the preceding Arabic-Latin-Hebrew glossary; in the index that follows, the number 
in parentheses at the end of an entry refers readers to the word’s location (or locations) 
in the glossary, and will allow them to identify the word's Arabic or Hebrew equivalent 
ina specific passage. Particles and other simple words in the Latin text that do not ap: 
pear in the glossary are usually given here followed by their normal Arabic equivalent in 
Hunayn’s translation. 


absque, 1.2.7.1, 8.1 G2 
accesio, 8.3 (403) 

accidens, 3.2, 6.4, 6.4, 6.4, 7 7, 350) 

accidere, 1.1, 1.2, 2 3 73, 8.1, 8.1, 8.1, 8.1, 83, 8.3, 


nequiescere, 6.2 (183) 
adeo, 3.1 
adeps, 2.1 (197) 
adesse, 5.3 
adherere, 7.1 (360) 
adhue, 5.1, 5.2, 5.2 (2) 
adinvenire, 6.2 (21 
adiutorium, 2.1 (248) 
(magis) adiuvans, 4.3 (3,e1) 
adunare, 6.2 (51) 
durens, 8.3 (97) 
advenire, 6.2, 8.1, 8.1, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 82, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.3, 8.3 (215) 
ser, 6.1, 7.3 (406, 407) 
were, 4,2 (272), 5.3 (317) 
regantur, 4.1 (ai) 
albus, 2.2(36) 
aliquis, 1.3, 6.2, 8.3, 9.1 (sal) 


alterare, 1.2, 34, 5.2, 5.3, 6.1, 7.3, 7.3, 7.3 (106, 289, 2 
alteratio, 3.4, 5.2, 5.3 (107, 109, 292) 
amicus, 6.3 (66) 


amplitudo, 3.3, 3.3 (315) 
anima, 6.2 (397) 

animal, 1.1, 5.1, 6.3, 6.4 (19, 117) 
anothomia, 2.2, 5,1 (347) 


amtecedere, 9.2 (si) 
antequam, 6.1 (353) 


anterior, 3.3 (61) 
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antiquus, 8.3 ( 
apostema, 1.2, 1.2, 1.2 

9.1, 9.1, 9.2 (415-418) 
apostemosus, 4.1, 4.1, 4.2, 4.1, 5.1 ( 
apparens, 9.2 
appropinquare, 8.1, 9.2 (54, 138) 
approximando, 8.1 


apud, 1.3, 3.2, 5.3, 7.2 (aie), 5.2 Gia) 


aqua, 8.1, 8.1 (387) 
assidue esse, 8.3 (137 ) 
aassiduo, 5.1 (77) 
audere, 8.1 ( 
mentari, 4.3, 6.1, 6.1, 6.3, 6.3 (402) 
augmentum, 7.2 (162) 
autem, 1.2 (Y)), 2.2, 2.3, 4.3, 5.2, 6.1, 7.1.8.2 (lal), 64 (gS) 


4.2, 5.2, 5.3, 6.3, 6.4, 83,84, 8.4.9.2 
bonus, 3.2 


calefacere, calefieri, 1.2, 1.3, 1.3, 3.1, 3.1, 3. 3.2, 34.34,4.1.4.1, 4.1.4.2, 4.2, 
5.1, 5.2, 5.2.5.2, 5.3: 5.3, 7.2, 7.2, 8.1, 8.2, 8.3, 9.2 (168, 170) 

calefactio, 3.1, 3.2, 4.1, 4.1, 4.2, 5.1, 5.2, 5.2, 5.2, 6.1, 6.1, 6.1, 7.3 (172) 

caliditas, 4.1, 4.1, 4.1, 4.2.4.3, 5.1, 5, Sl, 5.2, 5.3, 6.1, 62, 62, 6.2, 6.2, 7.2, 7.3, 8.1 
(70,73) 

calidus, calidior, 1.2, 3.1.3.2, 4.2.4. 4.2, 4.3, 6.1, 6.1.7. 7.3.81, 8 
8.2, 9.1, 9.2 (71, 176) 

calor, Ll, 1.2.4.1, 4.1, 6.1, 6.1, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.3, 8.3, 84 (70, 72,74, 211) 

cancer, 1.2, 9.1 (177) 

ceancrene, 1.2 (232), 9.1 (273) 

caput, 1.3 (140) 

ceamosus, 1,1 (364) 

ear, 2.1, 2.3, 3:1, 6:1 (363) 

ccartillagines, 2.1 (280) 

causa, 2.1, 5.1, 7.2, 7.2, 73, 8.1 (163, 164, 337, 350) 

cerebrum, 3.3, 3.3, 3.3 (60, 389) 

cibus, 8.3, 8.3 (351) 

circundans, 6.1 (407) 

courtare, 3.1, 3.4, 6.2 (221) 

courtatio, 3.1 (222) 

colera, 4.1, 4.1, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.3, 8.1, 9.1, 9.1 (125, 208, 375, 376, 377) 

collectio, 3.2, 3.2, 3 33. 

colon, 8.1 (334) 

‘commixtus, 5.2 (380) 

communis, 2.3, 5.2 (201), 9.1 

comparari, 4.3, 4.3 (343) 

comparatio, 6.1, 6.1 (314) 

complexio, 1.2, 221,21 

8.3, 84, 8.4 (187, 189, 379) 
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complexio diversa, 1.1, 1.2, 1.2, 1.2,2.1,2 3, 3.4,5.1,64, 7.1, 7.2, 
73,8.1,8.4, 9.1, 9.2 (187-190) 

componi, 2.1 (& 54) 

compositus, 1.3, 2.1, 2.2,2.2. 84, 8.4 (9, 154) 

comprehendere, 5.2 (102) 

consequi, 2.2 

conservatio, 6.3 (8: 

consideratio, 5.3 (395) 
13 
nstrictio, 7,2 (86) 

constringere, 3.1, 6.2 (161) 

consurgere, 7.3 (410) 

continere, 3.1, 3.1, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 4.1, 4.1, 4.2, 4.2, 5.2, 9.2 (103, 104, 216) 

continuitas, 3.4, 3.4, 6.2, 6.2, 6.2 (303, 304, 305, 307) 

contrarius, 5.2, 6.3, 6.3, 6.3 (217, 218, 419) 

conveniens, 5,3, 6.3, 6.3, 6.3, 6.3, 7.2 (200, 421, 423) 

convenire, 4.3, 5.3, 6.3 (422) 


perire, 2.2 ( jbi)) 
cor, 5.1, 5.1 (333) 
corda, 2.1 (411) 


corpus, 1,1, 1.2, 13, 1.3, 2.3, 13 4.14.1, 41.41 


5.2, 5.2, $.2, 5.3, 5.3, 6.1, 6.1, 6.2. 6.3, 7.2, 7.2, 7.2, 7.2,73,73,7 


8.1, 8.1, 8.1, 8.1, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.3 (18, 20, 43, 46,47) 


corrodere, 3.4 (7) 

corrumpere, 1.3, 3.2, 3.4, 3.4, 6.3 (309, 310, 312) 

corruptio, 1.2. 3.4 (311) 

costa, 3.3 (390) 

coxa, 2.1 (298) 

crud, 8.3 (405) 

crus, 2.1 (192) 

cum (adv. oF conj.), 1.3, 3.1, 3.1, 33, 34, 4.3, 43, $3, 63, 63,73, 7.3, 81, 9.2 (i 
53M) AN 41, 51, 84 (30): 1.2, 1.2, 1.2, 1.2, 32,34, 3.4,4.1,4.2,53,72,73 
7.3, 7.3, 8.1, 8.2.8, 7 


53.61.64, 9.1 (ga): 8.3 
ccumque, 4.1 (24) 

curatio, 6.3 (199) 

currens, 7.3 (193) 

cursus, 5.2 (75) 

cutis, 2.1, 2.2, 

debilior, 7.2 (220) 
decens, 1.2 (57) 
declaratio, 7.3 


declaratum est, 7.3 (J. 
decoctio, 3.2 (394) 
decoqui, 3.2 (393) 


deinde, 3.1, 3.2, 4.2, 4.3, 5.1, 8.1, 8.1, 9.2 (3 


142 
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desiceare, 1.2, 1.3, 1.3, 3.4, 34, 9.2 (49) 
destrui, 3.4 (31) 

dicere, 1.1, 2.2, 23, 32, 

difticilior, 9.2 (24 

digitus, 2.1, 2.1, 5.1 (202, 203) 


num, 6.2 (Gils) 

diminutus, 4.3 (Gaisl) 

discernere, 8.3 (306) 

dispositio, 1.1, 1.3,3.2,34,34,34,43,43,5.2.5.2,52,5.3,53,53,5.3, 6.1.6.1, 6.2 
62,72, 8.1, 8.1, 8.1, 8.1, 8.3.8.3, 84, 9.1, 9.2, 9.2, 9.2 (110, 111, 115 

disrumpere, 3.1 (207), 3.4, 6.2 (308) 

diversificare, 1.3, 4.3, 6.1, 9.1 (127, 129) 

diversitas, 4.3, 4.3, 6.1, 6.1 (128) 

diversus, 3.1, 7.1, 8.3, 8.3, and see complexio (129) 

2.1, 2.1, 2.1, 21,22 


dolor, 3.1, 3.4, 34, 5.2, 5.3, 5.3053, 61, 7.3, BL, 8.1, 8.1. 8.1, 8.1, 9.2 (11, 412, 413) 
dominare, 4.1, 4.1, 8.1, 8.1, 9.2 281) 

dominium, 3.4 (282) 

donec, 3.1, 3.1, 3.2, 6.2, 7.3, 8.1, 9.2 (ga) 

draco, 6.3, 6.3 (39) 

dum, 5.1.6.3 

durus, 2.2 (210) 


cebulliens, 9.1 (286) 

ebullitio, 3.2, 4.1, 7.2 (287) 

efficere, 6.4 (317) 

efiluere, 3.1 (392) 

effundere, 3.1, 3.2, 3.2, 8.1, 9.1, 9.2 (14 
coger, Ll (4psLun) 

egredi, 3.1, 3.4, 5.2, 5.2, 5.2, 5.2, 6.2 (75, 118, 173, 229) 
egritudo, 1.2, 3.2. 34, 62, 6.3, 7.1, 9.1, 9.1, 9.1, 9.2, 9.2 (11, 270, 271, 37 
egrotare, 3.1, 3.1 (10) 

enim, 1.3,9.1, 9.1 

cenunciare, 1.3 (38!) 

epiala, 1.1, 8.2, 8.3, 8, 

equalis, 1.3, 4.1 (233) 

equaliter, 5.3 (3, uu) 

ergo, 1.3, 2.2,2.2,3.1 

erisipila, 1.2, 9.1 (401) 

ceruptio, 3.3, 3.3, 3.3, 3.3 (293, 2) 
essentia, 5.3 (335) 

estimare, 5.3, 6.2, 8.2 (5) 

estiomenus, 1.2, 9.1 (8) 

ethics, 1.1, 5.3, 5.3 (6) 


etiam, 2.1, 4.3, 5.1, 7.3, 8.1 (Leal): 2.2.4, 73,73, 8.1, 8.1,8:2,83,83 
etsi, 6.1 (3) 
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evanescere, 1.3 (Ws: 
3.2, 7.3, 8.1 (215) 
eventus, 2 7.3.9.2 (69) 


exemplum, 


exeundi, 5.2 
existere, 5.3 ( 

exitura, 3.3, 3.3, 3,3 (120) 
exitus, 3.4 (119) 

expiratio, 4.3, 7.1 (398) 
exponere, 9.1 (as) 

expuere, 6.3 (28) 

extendere, 3.1, 3.1, 3.4 (372, 373) 
exterius, 1.2.7.3. 7.3, 8. ( 

extra, 3.1 (¢ 3, 

extremum, 8.1 

exuberare, 6.2 (3! 


facere, 1.3,3 3,3,5.3.5.3, 81,92 

facile, 4.2 (2 yu) 

fames, 3.4, 3.4 ($8) 

febrire, 7.2, 8.3 (90) 

febtis, 1.1, 1.1, 5.1, 5.2, 5.3, 5.3, 5.3, 5.3 7.1, 7.2, 7.2, 7.3, 7.3, 7.3, 7, 
8.1, 8.2, 8.3, 83, 83, 8.3, 8.3, 8.3, 8.3, 8.3, 83, 83, 8.4, 84, 8.4, 8.4, 84, 84,84 
(91, 95) 

feebris fixa, 1.1, 6.4 

fervere, 7.2 (286) 

fieri, 1.1,2.3, 4.3, 


8.4 (92, 93, 94, 96) 


91,91, 9.1 
finis, 5.1 (uz) 
fixio, 5.3 (48) 
fixus, 1.1, 5.3, 64.64. 7.1, 7.3, 8.4 (37, 65) 
legma, 4.2, 4.2, 4.3 (34) 
1.2, 8.1, 8.3, 9.1 (35) 
1, 9.1, 9.2 (322) 
n, 22,22, 2.2, 2.2, 2,3.2,3, 3.2 (296, 297) 
formica, 1.2, 9.1 (101) 


forsitan, 4.1, 6.2 


fortasse, 6.2 


fortis, fortior, 3.4, 4.1, 4.1, 5.1, 6.2, 7.2, 8.1 (198, 340, 341, 342) 
fortissime, 7.1 (341) 
fortitudo, 4.1 (336) 
frigidior, frigidius, 4.2, 6.1 (26,27) 
frigiditas, 6.1, 6.2, 6.2, 6.2, 8.1 (24) 
8.1, 8.1, 8:2, 8.3.9.1 (26) 
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frigor, 6.1, 7.3, 8:1, 8.2 (24) 
frigus, 1.1, 1.2, 6.1, 6.2, 7.3, 8.1, 8.2, 8.2, 8.3, 8.3 (24, 


generare, 5.2, 8,3 (424, 426, 427) 
ratio, 1.3, 3.2 (425) 
1.2, 5.3, 7.1, 8.1, 8.3, 9.1 (83, 125) 


habere, 4.3, 5.2, 8.1 
habundans, 4.2, 

homo, 6.3, 6.3, 6.3, 6.3, 7.3, 8.1, 8.1, 8.1, 8.3 (Guus!) 

huiusmodi, 5.2 (esa Jal) 

humectare, 1.2, 1.3, 1.3, 3.1, 34, 3.4, 9.2 (33, 148) 

humiditas, 2.2. 5.3, 7.3.9.1, 9.2, 9.2, 9.2 (63, 149, 150) 
hhumidus, 4.3 (1S1) 

humor, 4.2. 4.3, 5.2, 6,3, 6.3, 7:1, 7.3, 8.1, 8.1, 8.3, 8.3, 9.1, 9.1, 9.2 (12: 


i 13,2, 8 94 
ignis 8.1.8 1 404) 
audi, 33 (139) 
ile, 1.223, 3.1, 52, 64 (85) and passim 
impedins,63 (@) 
impede, 6.161, 6.1, 6.64 2,3) 
imple 1-4 384) 
impose. gun, 32 
inde, 11.31, 61 (8899 
inboansa.c 
infegae, 12 
infusio, 1.2208) 
infsus, 12.204) 
ingeniun. 9.2 (349 
inheree, 64 (198) 


intelligere, 3.1, 6.2, 84, 9.2 


intentio, 1.2, 1.3 
inter, 2.2, 2,2. 2.2, 3.1, 5.2, 5.2, 5.2, 6.1, 6.1, 6.1, 6.1, 8 


imerficere, 6.3, 6.3, 6.3 (324, 


125, 126) 
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interiora, 3.1, 3.3, 4.3, 6.2, 9.2 (132 
imterius, 8.3 (Jsls je), 9.2 (Glu) 
intestinum, 8.1 (383) 

intrinsecus, 8.1, 8.2 (Sais 

invadere, 8.3 (33!) 

invenire, 1.1, 2.2, 2.2, 4.3, 5.2, 5.2, 8.2. 8.3 (se5) 
(ad) invicem, 6.1, 6.3, 6.3 

ira, 7.2 (279) 

iste, 1.2, 13, 

ita, 6.1, 7.3 (its) 

itague, 2.1, 3.2 

udicare, 8.3 (Sx) 

iuvare, 5.1 (gel) 


laborare, 6.4 
laboriose, 4.2 (353) 
lacertus, 2, 3.2, 3.3 (249) 
latius, 7 
latus, 8.2, 8.2 
laudabilis, 3,2, 3.2. 3.2, 3.3, 3.3 (98, 99, 100) 
lepra, 1,2 (41) 
liber, 1.2, 1.3, 2.2, 2.2, 2.2, 5.1, 6.2, 64, 7.1, 7.3, 9.1, 9.2, 9.2, 9.2 (345-350) 
ligamenta, 2.1, 3,1 (141) 
locus, 3.1, 3.2, 8.3 (420) 
ge (adv.), 5.1 (yal), 6.2 (yas) 
longitudo, 3.4 (Jyh 
longus, 5.2, 8.3 (he sla) 
loqui, 6.3 (ls) 
magis, 4.3 
magnus, 8.1, 8.2, 8.2 (pslie 
‘maior, maius, 1.3 ( 


malitia, 1.1, 1.2, 12, 1.2.1.2, 13,1 


3,8.1, 83.8.4, 8.4, 84, 9.1 


malus, -a, um, 3.3 ((54,), 3.3 (ayaa) 


manifestatio, 6.1 (jus 


manifeste (adv.) . 8.3 (306) 


manifestus [est], 1.3, 7.2, 7. 
Bat (gu), 9.2 (alls): 3.4 

‘manus, 1.3, 2.1 (429) 

‘mater, 3.3 (12) 

medicatione, 2.2, 5.1 (347) 

medicina, 1.3, 9.2 (224, 348) 

medicus, 8.3, 8.3 (68, 329) 

medius, 5.2 (419) 

melancolia, 4.2, 4.2, 4.3 (191,375) 
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membrum, 1.2 
3.4, 3.4, 34 
6.1,7.3,7.3, 8.1, 8.1.8, 

2 (57,327) 

minor, 3.1, 3.1 ( jiual), 3.2 

minus (adv.), 6.4 (3) 

minui, 6.3, 6.3 (400) 
lis 


12,1 


3, 


83.9.1,9.1.9. 
mensura, 1.2, 


es) 


3.4 (unc), 8.1 (cana) 
is 8.1. B.1 (3) 

modus, 23, 

mollicies, 1.2, 9.1 (155) 

mollis, 2.2 (371) 

‘mora, 7.2 (358) 

morbus, 6.4 (345) 

mordere, 6.3 (247) 

mori, 6.3, 6.3 (263), 

mortificans, 8.3 (326) 

mortis, 1.2, 9.1 (386) 

motus, 5.1 (77) 

moveri, 5.1, 8.1 (76) 

rmulienes, 8.3 (6! 

multiplicare, 8.1 ( 3) 

multitudo, 4.3, 6.1, 8.3, 8.3 (381, 

7.3, 8.1, 8.3 (188) 

multus, 7.1, 8.1 (88) 


musculus, 3,1 (249) 


3.1 


3 (385) 


nam, 2.2, 4.3, 4.3, 5.1.5.3, 6.1, 6.1, 8.1 
2.3.6.1, 83 
2.2, 2.2, 2.3, 34, 5.1, 64 
natura, 2.2, 2,3, 2.3, 3, 

226, 227, 396) 
naturals, 


amg 


3,2, 5.2, 5:2, 6.1.6, 


3.2.4.3 (6 
necesse, 8.3 (Y 3) 

5.3, 5.3, 5.3, 5.3, 6.1,6.3,63 
3.1 (246) 

niichil, 8.1 (eg Gs 

niger, 9.1 (s pal) 

nisi, 5.3 (2), 64 (Sn, 8 1 
6.3, 63, 6.4, 8.1, 8.1, 8.2, 8.2, 8 
niti, 8.1 (1) 

nocumentum, 5.2 (219) 

84 

nomen, 8.4 (au!) 


nolle 


nominare, 2.2, 5.3, 9.2 ( 
91,92 


nominari, 7.1, 9.1 ( 


3.13.1 
3,5.3, 6.1.6.1, 6.1 


3.4, 3.4, 4.3, 5.2, 62, 6.2, 6.2, 63, 6.3. 


82,84, 84, 9.1, 9.1, 9.1 
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1 (i), 3.1, 6.3 (Lo), 6.4 (3); and passim 


nondum, 5.1, 9.2 


noscere, 1.3.9.1 (Gye) 
not sn) 
notitia, 1.3 (238) 
novus, 8.3 (68) 

‘nudus, 2.3 (3"ja4) 
nullus, 5.3, 53, 64, 83 
numquam, 8.3 


nutrire, 2.2, 6,3, 6.3 (275) 

occultare 

officialia, 

Samael 3.2.43,53,5.3,6.2, 63,64, 7.1,7.3, 911 (quan), 13,3.2,42, 

1, 5.36.2, 6.2, 6.3, 7.1, 7.2, 7.3, 8.3, 9.1 (OS) 

operans, 7. 

‘operatio, 3.4 

oportet, 1.3, 2 

orificia, 3.1 (323) 

08, ossis, 2.1, 2.2, 2.2, 2.2, 2.2, 6.1 (268, 266) 

stendere, 1.2, 2.2, 6, 

palma, 2.1, 2.1 (384) 

panniculus, 2.1, 2.2, 3.1, 3.3 (277, 278) 

pars, 1.3.2.1, 2.1, 2.2, 2.2, 2.2, 2.2, 2.3, 3.3, 3.3,3.3, 8.1, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2. 8.2, 8.2, 
8.3, 8.3,.9.2 (44, 45, 388-390) 

participativus, 2.3 (201) 

parvitas, 4.3, 6.1, 8,2 (332) 

Parvus, 3.2, 3.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2, 8.2 ( pias} 

passio, 3.4, 34,53, 53, 53, 6.1.73, 81,811 (11) 

pati, 3.1, 5.3 (10, 318) 

patiens, 5.3, 5.3, 64, 8.3 (4gaLea) 

paucitas, 4.3 ( 

paulo, 5.3 

pecten, 2.1 (382) 

pectus, 1.3, 3.3 (206, 316) 

pedes, 1.3, 2.1, 2.1 (143, 144, 328) 

penuria, 3.4, 3.4 (321) 

per, 2.2, 8.4, 9.1 (2) 

perducens, 9.1 (Le a.) 

perfecte (adv.), 5.2, 5.3 (87, 291) 

perfectus, 5.2 (87) 

perimire, 6.3 ( 

permutatio, 3.4 (109) 





perscrutari, 9.1 ( asst) 
perseverare, 5.2 (al) 

pertransire, 1.2, 7.3 (56) 

pervenire, 2.1 (sae), 2.3 (suaf), 3.1, 5.1, 6.1 
plerisque, 1-1 

plurime, 4.3 (& 385) 

plurimum, 3.3 (4 

plus, 


pori, 2.2 (185) 
posse, 8.3 (3) 
possibile, 22, 6.4, 8.2 
post, 2.2, 3.1, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.3, 5.1 
postea, 3.2, 8.3, 8.4 (33) 

posterior, 3.3 (60) 

postquam, 3.1 

postremo, 2.2 (684) 

precedere, 8,3 (ps8), 84 (pS) 
premissus, 2.3, 7.1, 9.2 (4) 
preparatio, 7.1 (408) 

preparatus, 2.2, 7.1, 7.1 (409) 
preter, 1.1, 2.2, 84 (AS), 2.3, 6. 
pretere: 

principium, 3.4, 5.2 

privare, 7.1 (ese) 


procedere, 3.1 (sy) 


proculdubio, 8.3 (lls Y) 
prolongari, 7.3 (230) 
propinguus, 2.1, 3.2 
proprie (adv.), 3.1.3, 
proprius, 2.1, 64, 9.1 
propter, 6.1, 3.4.3. 
propterea, 3.4, 4 
provenire, 2.2, 2.3, 
proventus, 9.2 (css) 

pungere, 3.4 (391) 

pustula, 9.1 (34) 

putrefactio, 43, 4.3, 4.3, 5.2, 7.1, 7.1 
putrefieri, 7.1, 7.1, 7.1 (267) 


qualitas, 1.2, 3.4, 3.4, 7.3 @ 
(qualiter, 6.4, 7.1, 8.1, 8.1, 9.2 (4S) 
quandoque, 1.1, 2.2, 3.2, 3.2 

sis) (327) 
quanto, 4.1 
‘quapropter, 4.3 (als 3a). 5.3, 6.3 ( 
quartana, 8.4 (@3) (142) 
quasi, 7.3 (4S) 
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quemadmodum, 1.2, 2.2, 6.2, 7 

quidem, 1.2, 1.3, 2.2, 2.2, 2 
6.3, 6.4, 7.2, 7. 

quies, 1.2, 3.4, 8.3, 8.3 (122, 184) 

quietus, 4.1 (2:14) 

quin, 1,2,3.2() 

quodcumque, 1.2, 2.2 

quomodo, 1.3. 

quoniam, 1.3 3,4.3,5.3, 83,9.1 (4) 

et illud ide 2,34, 5.1, 53,53, 6.1, 6.2, 6.2, 63, 

92 

quoque 


quot, 2.3, 6.4 (8) 


radix, 8.1 (5) 
aro, 8.3 (als) 

rasceta, 2.1 (145) 
ratiocinatio, 6.2, 9.2 (344) 
receptio, 5.2 (Jai) 


recordari, 1.3, 1.3 (,S: 
recurrere, 4.2 (359) 

redire, 3.2 (se), 7.1 (aay) 
redundere, 3.1 (288) ~ 
regimen, 8.3, 8.3 (131) 
relatio, 6,2 (223) 

reliquus, 4.2, 6.4, 8.1, 84 ( 


remanere, 6.2 (is) 


reperire, 2.2 (a 5) 

res, 1,2, 1.2, 34, 4.2, 42, 4.3, 6.2, 6.2, 6.3, 6.3, 
6.1, 7.3 Cl 

resolutio, 3.2, 4.2, 4.2, 43, 2, 5.2 (30, 89, 109) 

resolvere, 3,2, 3.4, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 9.2 (88, 105, 106, 107, 109) 

respondere, 8.1 (133) 

resudare, 3.1 (147) 

etentio, 4.3, 4.3 (361) 

retinere, 7.1, 7.2 (360) 


ruibeus, 4,2 (el jica) (376), 9.1 (jc) (125) 


saliva, 6.3 (367) 

sanatio, 3.2 (e ») 

anguineus, 1.2, 9.2 (136, 417) 

sanguis, 3.2, 4.1, 4.1.4.1, 4.1.4. 
5.1, 5.2, 7.2,9.1,9.1,9.1 


sanies, 3.2, 3.3 (293, 374) 


1,811, 8, 2, 83, 
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sanitas, 3.2, 6.3, 6.3, 9.2 (21) 

sanus, 6.3 (20: 

seilicet, 4.1, 4.3, 5.2, 6.4 (el) 

scire, 9.2 (gle) 

scissura, 2,2 (123) 

scorpio, 6.3 (269) 

secare, 6.2 (304) 

secundum, 1,3, 2.3, 2.3, 2.3, 3.1, 3.2, 34, 5.3, 6.1, 62, 62, 
43, 7.2, 7.2, 9.2 (gana); 1.2, 

sed, 1.2, 2.2, 2.2, 3, 3 
83,83 (oS) 

sedari, 9.2 (183) 

semita, 1.2, 6.2, 9.1 (a8) 

semper, 8.4 (Lails) 

sensibilis, 8.1 (82) 

sensibiliter, 8.1 (Wu 

sensus, 2.2, 2.2, 5.3, 5.3, 8.2 (80, 81) 

sentire, 5.3, 5.3, 6.1, 64,64, 64, 8.1, 8.1, 8.1, 8.2, 8.3, 8.3, 83, 8.3, 8.3 (78,79) 


sequestrare, 2.1 (qu) 


sequi, 2.2, 2.3, 5.2, 8.3, 8.4, 8.4 (al 
sermo, 1.3, 6.2, 6.4, 7.3, 7.3 (Js) 


si, 1.2.3.3, 34, 4,1, 4.2, 4.3, 5.1, 5.2, 6.1, 6.2, 6.2, 8.1, 8.1, 811, 9.2 
sic, 3.1 (ais) 

sicous, 2.2, 3.4, 9.2 (428) 

sicut, 1.1 (4), 2.2, 2.2, 2.3, 3 9.1 (@d jig), 6.3, 64 (ta): BA 
signitficare, 6.3 (134) 

similar, 3.4 (196) 

similis, 1.2, 2.2, 2.2, 2.2, 2.2, 6.1, 6.3, 6.3, 6.3.6.3, 6.3, 8.1, 8.3, 9.2, 9.2 (195) 
imiliter, 1.2, 4.2, 7.3. 8.3, 84, 9.1 (ail38) 

similitudo, 3.2 (4) 

simplices, 1.2, 9.2 (29) 

simul, 1.3, 1.3, 1.3, 1.3, Bl (la), 3.4, 8:1, 8.1, 82 

singularis, 1.2 (298) 

inister, 5.1 ( jus!) 

siphac, 3.3 (209) 

sitis, 3.4, 3.4 (264) 

sive, 9.2 


sol, 1.2,7.2, 7.3.7.3, 8.1, 8.1 (unt) 
solus, 7.3 

solutio, 3.4, 6.2 (307) 

solvere, 3.4, 6.2, 6.2 (3) (303, 304, 305) 

sparsus, 8.2 (15) 

spatium, 5.2, 5.2, 8.3 (6) 

species, 1.1, 1.2, 13, 13, 13, 1.3,2.2,23,6.1.7.1.9.1 (214) 
speculator, 5.3 (396) 
spiritus, 4.2, 4.2, 5.1, 5.3, 
spissior, 9.2 (284) 
spissus, 4.2 (oust) (42), 9.1 Sse) (283) 


3 (156) 
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stare, 4.1, 8.1 (Cl) 
stomachi, 3.3 (388) 

sub, 3.3 (3533.3 (a3) 

subito, 8.1, 9.2 

submengere, 3.2 (276) 

substantia, 3.4, 6.2, 6.2, 6.4 (62, 304) 


subtilior, 4.2 (Cail) (366), 5.1 (3 ))( 


Bier wh atCuuyiaes a cer phish 


subtilissime, 9.1 (gsi!) 

sufficere, 9.2 (8) 

super, 5.3, 6.3.8.1 ( 

superare, 1.2 (2) 

superfluere, 

superfluit 31,3, 3.1.3. 2.3.2, 34, 4.3, 6.1, 6.1, 6.1, 6.2, 6.2, 
wuperfluus, 4.1, 6.1, 6.2, 6.2, 6.2, 7.2, 7.2, 8.3, 8.3 (175, 300) 
supergrediens, 5.1 (174) 
superhabundare, 4,3 (281) 
synochus, 8.3 (369) 
tantum, 1.2, 3.1. 3.1, 5.3, 
tarde, 4.2 (30) 
tempus, 3.4 (654), 5.2 ( 
tendere, 1.2, 5.2 (juss) 
tenuior, 4.2 (153) 
tenuis, 4.2 (152) 
terminus, 1.2, 5.2, 5.2 
tertiana, 8.4 (274) 
testiculi, 8.1 (13) 
totus, 1.1, 4.1 
tranquillitas, 1.2 (414) 
transcendere, 1.2 (57) 

ansmutare, 3.4, 3.4 (289) 
tremor, 6.4, 6.4, 8.1.8.3, 8 4, 8.4.(399) 


ubi, 3.4 (oss) 
uuleus, 6.2 (¢ A) (331), 6 
uutna, 2.1 (181) 
ultimus, 8,2 


uundique, 3.1 (gs aus 
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cusus, 8.3, 8.3 (130) 
uterque, 3.1, 4.1, 8.1, 8.2, 8.4 (cx!) 


vacuitas, 2.2, 2.2 (381) 
vapor, ey 


vehemens, 8.1 


vehementer, 7.3 
vehementissimus, 8.1 (ISp 3532) 
vel, 
velle, 3.1 
velocissime, 7.1 (179) 
velociter, 4.2 (g ysl), 4.2 Ge pat), Bl (Las 54) (179, 186) 
velocius, 4.2 (179) 
velox, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2,4.3 (gs 3 (¢ pal) (178, 179) 
¥ 39) 
4.2, 5.2 (240, 242, 243, 244) 
3, 4.2 (241, 242, 243, 244) 
Venire, 4.3, 5.1, 8.1 (sae) 
venter, 1.3 (32) 
ventositas, 4.3 (187) 
ventriculum, 3.3, 3.3, 5.1, 5.1, 5.1 (59, 60, 61) 
vere, 5,2 (4agialh) 


vero, 3.1, 3.2 $.2,52,64, 84,92 (Ul) 
versus, 3.3.3.3 (ga) 

verumtamen, 2.2, 5.2, 6.1, 6.2, 6.3, 64, 8.1.8 
Vicinior, 3.2 (98), 5.1 aa) 

vicinus, 5.2, 6.1 (54) 

videre, 8.1, 83, 8:3 (sL) 

Videri, 8.3 (42) 

Villus, 2.2 (370) 

vincere, 3.2, 3 2, 6.2. 7.3, 9.2 (281, 285) 
violenter, 4.2 (353) 

Vipera, 6.3, 6.3 (320) 

Vir, 83 (Sea) 

virtus, 6.4, 7.2 ( 

vitrum, 8.1, 8.3 (160) 

vivere, 5.1 (ig) 

vocare, 1.2 (Ciye), 1.1, 83,83. 84 


yalropisis, 1.1 (182) 
Ypocras, 3.4, 6.2 (1 i 
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C. Hebrew 


The following glossary lists the principal words and phrases appearing in David Caslari’s 
Hebrew translation of the Latin text. The number following each entry refers readers to the 
‘word’s location in the numbered glossary, and will allow them to identify the word’s Latin 


(and Arabic) equivalent in a given passage 


401 xox 
117 ox 





Glossaries 


361 moxnn (nex) 


20 pax 

203 nwaex:y 
230 pane (Tx 
= 404 ox 
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7 rm (rm) 
tax © 135.07 


196 as 


136» 


359 mana apn (1 
131 puny 

217 

109, 129 5 
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1650 
165, 170 oanr 
167 
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11,412 
413 oxo 

40 
104, 216 


an 


333 ab 
36 325 
151 nb 


126, 149 am’ sng 





416 mran(n) xo 
415,418 7 
324, 385 


149, 


200, 421, 422, 
160" 


313 


4 
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163, 164 
1451 


344, 395, 
164 my snp 

358 ny 

rio = 110, 213, 344 1 





Glossaries 


263, 3097 
, 88, 3107 
3127 
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